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“Puffin II” was a 38-foot motor sailer 


Taking Her South in December 


E. F. HANKS 


E HAD just bought a motor sailer on Long 
Island Sound. My wife and I intended to 
live aboard and, as winter was well under 
way, the prospect looked dreary — unless 
= we took the boat south. To have her in 
—ee-——= Florida would be pleasant. On the other 
hand, the thought of taking her down the Jersey Coast in 
December was distinctly unpleasant. But when we began to 
weigh the prospects of a northern winter against the possible 
discomforts of the journey, we decided to go south. 

Our plan was to wait for a spell of fine weather and run 
the Jersey Coast outside, calling at Cape May. If it contin- 
ued fair, we would continue outside to Norfolk. If not, we 
would head up the Delaware, pass through the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal, and thence down Chesapeake Bay to 
Norfolk. The remainder of the distance to Florida need not 
concern us for the present. 

Two good men, friends and former shipmates both, Jim 
White and Henry Harrs, offered to join us when we were 
ready to sail. So we packed our worldly goods, checked 
necessities, made purchases and did a great deal of thinking 
— and talking. Gradually, we got all our gear aboard. 

It was a cheerless, overcast afternoon, damp with a rising 
easterly and smelling like snow when we finally went aboard 
to live — not the sort of day to introduce a wife to the joys 
of a life afloat. City Island appeared drab and very much 
out of season. It was the tenth of December. So it was that 

















we took the initial plunge and joined the 38-foot motor 
sailer Puffin II at Dunham’s yard. 

Dunham had considerately started a coal fire in the Ship- 
mate before we got aboard and my wife immediately began 
to struggle with it. Then Henry Harrs, who lives at City 
Island, came aboard and we took the Puffin around to the 
outside float of Victor Anderson’s gasoline dock. 

We filled our gasoline and kerosene tanks. It was getting 
dark and I decided to stay where we were for the night. As 
Henry left us he said, “‘See you Thursday, and keep warm.” 
Then he added, “‘I’ll bet neither of you sleeps much tonight.” 

We didn’t. The wind backed to the north and we were in 
an exposed and uncomfortable berth. That night the temper- 
ature dropped to 14°. The next morning we took the Puffin 
over to Port Washington and made fast to Purdy’s float. 
Here a five-inch Ritchie spherical compass was installed and 
we swung ship for deviation in Manhasset Bay. A cold job! 
We stayed at Purdy’s until Thursday noon. 

It was obvious that the only weather for the run down the 
coast was westerly. We considered Gravesend Bay and in- 
side of Sandy Hook as anchorages while awaiting the 
weather. But Gravesend Bay makes a run to the south’ard 
that much longer. Sandy Hook, while it is further south, 
necessitates a long run from a good anchorage inside to 
double the Hook, bound south. Sheepshead Bay seemed the 
likeliest and most logical haven, everything considered, and 
we decided upon it. 
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Friday, at 8:45 a.m., we let go and proceeded toward 
Sheepshead Bay. The morning was fine, cold, and with a 
moderate NW breeze. Until well into the East River I kept 
the Puffin on courses which I had laid off and corrected the 
night before. This was not, perhaps, necessary, but I wanted 
to see how the new compass would behave. There was little 
traffic and as we did not need to sheer off.or deviate from the 
original courses we fetched North Brother on the last course 
at 9:45 and at 1:15 p.m. we made fast in Sheepshead Bay. 

That afternoon we uncovered the sails and rove off new 
sheets. ‘ihe running and riding lights were overhauled and 
the wicks trimmed. The water supply was replenished and 
securely stowed. We were not using our water tanks as we 
were afraid they might freeze and burst. Instead, we had 
eight one-gallon cider jugs and a 
five-gallon spring-water bottle 
as a reserve. My wife, in the 
meantime, had laid in more pro- 
visions. The glass was rising 
slowly and it began to look as 
though tomorrow would be the 
day. The breeze still held steady 
NW, fresh and sometimes strong. 
With dusk the wind took on an 
eerie sound. 

Sheepshead Bay proved a fine, 
sheltered little harbor. Even at 
that season of the year it was 
busy with fishermen entering 
and leaving. As soon as we were 
reasonably sure of a departure 
on the morrow, we telephoned 
Jim White who said he would be 
on deck that night. To clinch 
matters I telephoned the Weather 
Bureau in New York, after 
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meeting Jim. The forecast was, ‘Fresh NW winds, dimin- 
ishing tomorrow.” We decided to sail. 

Back aboard, we checked the length of the passage against 
time. The outside distance, from Oriental Point to Cape 
May entrance, is 112 nautical miles. At 7.5 knots it would 
take, roughly, fifteen hours. On December 15th sunrise was 
at 7:14 a.m., sunset at 4:36 p.m., about ten hours of light. 
None of us had been in Cape May so we elected to depart 
before daylight from Sheepshead Bay to enable us to arrive 
at our destination before dark. 

At 1:00 a.m., December 15th, we turned out. The glass 
was still rising slowly but the wind continued to howl. The 
moon had set. My wife got coffee ready while we lighted and 
shipped the running lights. We stretched a lifeline from the 





It began to warm up as we were off Little Egg Inlet. 
The wind failed but “Puffin’s’’ power plant was in 
working order again 


Left.“ Puffin IT” after the ice was left behind, and under 


conditions more suited to the engine than to sails 


mainmast, on deck, to the mizzen, in the cockpit. Puffin II 
has a raised deck and no rails. The booms had been bowsed 
down solid into the crutches the previous afternoon and the 
dinghy well griped down. 

We had coffee with the engine running. It was bitter cold 
on deck and I asked my wife to stay below. At 1:50 a.m. we 
let go and, with Henry at the wheel, Jim keeping lookout, 
and myself conning, we went out slowly. Oriental Point was 
abeam at 2:00 a.m. and we went full speed and let her go 
232°. The wind was fresh out of the NW and the Puffin be- 
gan to tumble about. Jim and I hung on, standing in the 
cockpit. It was black as pitch. 

The first course took us between an unlighted bell buoy 
and a red flasher. Henry, sitting crouched on the wheelbox, 
could see nothing except the compass and he had his hands 
full trying to hang on. We were abeam of the flasher before 
we heard the bell buoy abaft the beam on the other side. I 
read the changes of course from the heavy cardboard, now 
wet, by flashlight. 

“Let her go 198°!” I shouted. 

“198°!” Henry sounded as though he were choked in his 
muffler. 

This course would take us clear of Rockaway breakwater. 

(Continued on page 93) 
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“Rubaiyat” 


A Fast Cruising Auxiliary Cutter 


for Lake Michigan 


Built for Nathaniel Rubinkam, Commodore of the 
Columbia Yacht Club, Chicago, from designs by 
John G. Alden, ‘“‘Rubaiyat” is 43’ 7” long over all, 
30’ 4” water line, 10’ 8” beam, and 6’ draft of water. 
She was built by George Lawley & Son Corporation 
and delivered at her home port late in the summer. 
Auxiliary power is furnished by a Gray Light Four 
motor, installed under the cockpit floor, with 2:1 
reduction gear. This gives a speed of seven miles 


Designed to the Cruising Club Rule, “‘Rubaiyat” has 
won all five of the races in which she started 


The main cabin, looking aft. Entrance to engine room 
back of companion steps. Above. Looking forward 
through galley to forward stateroom 


The loose-footed mainsail and metal tripod bowsprit 
give her a distinctly modern appearance 
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Racing on the Potomac 


“Betty V” Sets a Record and Smaller Craft Provide Lively Contests 


gatta took place on the Potomac, off Hains Point, 

Washington, D. C., on September 28th and 29th. 
The motor boat races followed a day devoted to sailing 
craft (described elsewhere in this issue) and events were 
scheduled for all types from the midget outboards to the big 
Sweepstakes Class. The outboards opened the ball each day, 
and provided much of the interest, while the larger craft 
came into the limelight in the afternoon. Mile trials were run 
on a special course further up the river, between the bridges. 

Saturday, September 28th, offered good conditions, the 
river being fairly smooth, and a full program was completed. 
Midget, A and B Class outboards furnished the excitement 
through the morning and staged some good races. Then came 
the combined race for 91 and 135 cubic inch hydroplanes, 
both classes being started on the same gun. 8S. M. Auerbach’s 
Emancipator III won with an average speed of 45.386 
m.p.h., with Emancipator II second and Howdy IT third. 
Universal Eagle, Edison Hedges, broke a fuel line. In the race 
for the 91 cubic inch class, Wooden Horse, owned by Gardner 
Orme of Washington, won, with Blitzen second. 

The second heat of the 135’s went to Universal Eagle with 
Emancipator IT next and Howdy IT third. Emancipator III 
had engine trouble and failed to finish. On points, the na- 
tional championship of the class went to Emancipator II 
with 600, Eagle having 527 and Howdy IT, 450. Wooden Horse 
took the championship in the 91’s, with Blitzen second. Her 
best speed was 32.177 m.p.h. 

The race for the Class I inboard runabouts brought out a 
trim little white and blue runabout that looked well both 
hauled out and running at top speed. She was Jay Dee III, 
a 1936 Sport Speedster Chris-Craft with a 225 cubic inch 
Lycoming engine. She covered the five-mile course at an 
average speed of 45.023 m.p.h., defeating J. M. L. Ruther- 
furd’s Becky, which finished second, and four others. She is 
owned by Jack Dunn of Miami. 

Six boats of the Gold Cup Class had entered for the ninth 


| en ninth annual running of the President’s Cup Re- 


running of the President’s Cup Race, but only four came out 
for the first heat, Herbert Mendelsohn’s Notre Dame, Horace 
E. Dodge’s Impshi, Victor Kliesrath’s Hotsy Totsy II (ex- 
Louisa) and Jack Dunn’s Jay Dee (ex-Nuisance). Hotsy was 
driven by ‘‘Bill” Horn who had that morning cut down 
one of her steps, removing the metal sheathing and plugging 
dozens of screw holes with home-made plugs. In the race, 
Horn beat the gun at the start and was flagged at the end of 
the first lap. Realizing that he would have to make an addi- 
tional lap, he opened up and went after Notre Dame. Swing- 
ing inside of her on the upper turn of the third lap, Hotsy 
caught her wash and capsized. Impshi, driven by Horace 
Dodge, went out after a lap with engine trouble and Jay 
Dee furnished only mediocre competition. This left Notre 
Dame an easy winner. Her fastest lap was made at 57.37 
m.p.h. and her average speed was only 52.8. 

Sunday provided a fresh nor’wester that blew hard in the 
puffs and whipped the Potomac into a chop that was deadly 
for some of the outboards and dangerous for even the big 
boats. The Midgets bounced and sheered around in the heavy 
going and the Class C outboards had almost as tough a time. 
It blew so hard that the Coast Guard cutter Apache, moored 
head and stern, dragged her stern anchor and gave her crew 
work carrying out anchors, while a 75-footer shoved her 
stern to windward. There was a sloppy spot off her quarter 
where two or three of the outboards capsized and where 
Notre Dame did some lively jumping. 

The outboard races included the Midget Special and Class 
C, and all of them did some lively bouncing in the sharp 
chop. One outboard runabout, Miss Audubon, ran with two 
men, one of them lying full length on deck. 

Jay Dee III, driven by Mrs. Maude Rutherfurd, won the 
Mexican Trophy for Class E runabouts, setting a new class 
record of 42.714 m.p.h. Myne, John Charles Thomas, was 
second and George Rhoades’ Shooting Star II was third. 
Then came the free-for-all outboard handicap, with a suc- 
cession of starting guns and several casualties. It was won 
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“Jay Dee III,” a 1936 Chris- 
Craft sport speedster, took her share 
of the trophies. She is powered 
with a 225-cubic-inch Lycoming 





Below. “Notre Dame” won the 
President’s Cup, taking two heats 
out of the three. Her owner is 
Herbert Mendelsohn, of Detroit 
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Left. The start of the first heat of the 225 Class brought 
the most hardened spectators to their toes. “Jay Dee 
IIT” is in the lead, “Miss Manteo” (F 21) winner of 
the second heat, is in the center and “Wilmer III,” 


the winner, is at the extreme right 


Melvin Crook, owner of “Betty V” which he drove to a 
record of 82.759 m.p.h. in the mile trials 


by Al Deemer, driving a Class B boat, 
with Karl Pannacci, in a Midget, second. 
Only four boats finished, others being 
spilled or unable to get their motors 
going. 

The Class C and D runabouts made a 
good start, and Hi-Ho, G. B. Ward, Jr., 
of Wilmington, Del., took first place at 
a speed of 32.223 m.p.h. 

So far, most of the races had been 
rather dull, with few starters and fewer 
finishers. And then the 225’s came out 
for their first heat. There were boats of all 
types — neat mahogany racers with low 
freeboard and high crowned decks; boxy, 
wall-sided hydroplanes, some high, some 
low; conventional types with odd look- 
ing erections over the engines and one 
with a high melon-shaped canvas hood 
that was supposed to provide consider- 
able lift at top speed. A dozen of them 
tore across the line when the gun went in 
a start that brought even the hard boiled 
old timers on the A pache up on their toes. 
It was like some of the starts in the hey- 
day of the 151 Class but more exciting 
because the speed was higher. There were 
capsizes and failure of engines and gear 
but it was a race all the way, with the 
leaders scrapping for first place and the 
slower boats fighting for points and place. 
Wilmer III, owned and driven by Dr. 
Cecil H. Bagley of Baltimore, took first 
place after a hard battle with John M. L. 
Rutherfurd’s Dusterette. Arno Apel, of 
Ventnor, N J., pushed Miss Manteo into 
third place, with Jack Dunn’s Jay Dee II 
close astern. The winner’s speed was 


_ (Continued on page 82) 
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Ocean Racing 


The Great Ocean Race of 1866, When 
Men Backed Their Opinions With Cash 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


IN 1866 American yachting was on the up 
and up. The Civil War was over. Pleasure 
boats were being launched from stocks that 
for years had felt only the heavy keels of 
merchantmen and men of war. The 48-foot 
a sloop Alice, newly built at Portsmouth, 
'ss; J N. H., sailed from Boston to England in 
nineteen days and a few hours, bettering by two days the 
historic Transatlantic passage of the America, fifteen years 
before. Longshore racing engaged the sporting attention of 
the affluent. Bragging and boasting filled the air. 

Two New York yachts of equal size but of diverse design 
were believed by their respective owners to be the best that 
money could build. Vesta, a centerboard schooner 105 feet 
in length, 99 feet water line, a beam of 25 feet and a draft 
of 71% feet with the centerboard up, could take the measure 
of any keel yacht afloat. So said Pierre Lorillard, who had 
had her built that June. She had defeated the keel schooner 
Henrietta in a hard breeze, racing from Sandy Hook around 
Cape May Lightship and return. She had won from other 
famous yachts in a spotty 200-mile event in Long Island 
Sound. Mr. Lorillard may not have been a slangy man, but 
he hadn’t the slightest shadow of a doubt that Vesta could 
put out and take it. 

Modified superiority, said George and Franklin Osgood, 
owners of the keel schooner Fleetwing, built the year before 
to a length of 106.8 feet, 84 feet water line, a beam of 23.8 
feet, and a draft of 11.8 feet. When you talk about defeating 
the Henrietta don’t forget that Fleetwing had done it with a 
rounder margin. Fleetwing could strut her stuff in anything 
from a flat calm to a hurricane, and the Messrs. Osgood had 
money that spoke to the same purpose. 

Ridiculous, alleged the owner of the Vesta. Fleetwing had 
won from Henrietta in a drifting match, whereas Vesta had 
trounced her in a gale of wind, with Vesta’s jibboom carried 
away, sails torn, and gear parted. That’s how hard it blew. 
And she could do the same to Fleetwing. 

Of course, opined the Osgood brothers, if a race were 
judged by the amount of gear that let go, Vesta was a dan- 
gerous contender. But if the payoff took place at the finish 
line, it could be demonstrated that Fleetwing was the better 
boat. 

Very well then, let’s get down to brass tacks. Here’s money 
that says the Vesta can whip the Fleetwing in an ocean race. 
How much? Say $30,000. Agreed. And this being the month 
of October, shall we leave the issue in doubt till spring? Not 
by a long shot. Start the race in December when there’s wind 
enough for both. Again agreed. And shall the course be from 
Sandy Hook to Cape May, or where? From Sandy Hook to 
the Isle of Wight, England, so that a man may get a run for 
his money. Shake on that and sign a contract. 

So — or just about so — the great race of 1866 originated. 
It was an epic plan — 3000 miles of deep water racing in the 
severest season of the year, when gales raged and green seas 
broke and the strongest ships were liable to founder. History 
does not relate why the parties of the first and second parts 
— fire-breathing, wallet-slapping sportsmen that they were 
— did not see fit to enter themselves as well as their yachts 
in this epochal contest. Perhaps family ties or business 
interests kept them home. Perhaps they had a Roman 








emperor’s taste for combat. Whatever we may suppose in 
these days of personal participation in rugged sport, the 
originators of the first Transatlantic race stayed ashore and 
permitted others to represent their interests afloat. 

Not so James Gordon Bennett, Jr., owner of the very 
schooner that had been defeated by the Vesta and the Fleet- 
wing. His Henrietta, 107 feet over all, 84 feet water line, 
22 feet beam, and drawing 111% feet of water, had been 
built for his famous father in 1861 and had seen service in 
the war. She had been places, and the son of the owner of the 
spicy “New York Herald” could gather together $30,000 to 
make it a three-cornered race. Ninety thousand in all, and 
the winner take the pot. Bennett would be aboard to take it. 

Proposition accepted, and a new agreement drawn and 
signed by all. This was to be more than a yacht race. It was 
to be the Great Race of 1866. A fortune to the winner. Glory 
enough for all. Read about it in “‘The Herald” and ‘‘The 
Times.” Step up Broadway to Lafayette Hall and place your 
wagers. Fleetwing is the favorite with odds at four to three. 
One to three, if you want a safe bet, that Vesta, the center- 
boarder, will trail the fleet. 

Henrietta? A little better than the Vesta, but young 
Bennett certainly asked for punishment when he horned into 
a two-boat match. In the Fleetwing we give you as skipper 
old Dick Brown, who sailed the America to eternal glory in 
’51. You can have “‘Bully’’ Samuels, ranting, roaring ex- 
skipper of the Liverpool packet Dreadnought, in the Hen- 
rietta. But she will have her owner, too, and you know how it 
is with divided authority. Bennett, a kid of twenty-five? 
Well, all the worse for Henrietta, and what does a clipper 
ship captain know about a rich man’s plaything? . . . But 
they say now that Dick Brown has backed out because 
Fleetwing’s clearance papers were issued in her navigator’s 
name. That may even the chances, and it will be a good race 
anyway. The Great Race of 1866. 

Tuesday they started, the 11th of December. From an 
anchorage off Stapleton, Staten Island, the three schooners, 
their rigs cut down a little — only a little — in deference to 
the stormy season, towed astern of tugs to Sandy Hook. 
The New York Yacht Club, superintending the start, char- 
tered the steamer River Queen to give the yachts a send-off. 
There were few if any yachts among the attending vessels, 
for in those days even more than now yachtsmen saw the 
wisdom of hauling oui in winter months. But there were 
yachtsmen in the excursion fleet, and their keen eyes hit 
upon a curious point of similarity between the Vesta and the 
Henrietta. The spacious cockpits of these two had been 
decked over, making them flush-deckers abaft the main 
companionway. Though green water might sweep their 
decks, though their crews might have to stand miserably in 
the lee of weather cloths to keep out of the wind’s icy blast, 
the Vesta and the Henrietta would be safer in a bitter chance. 
A pity the Fleetwing hadn’t taken the same precaution, for 
the seas would be big out there, and cruel and hungry. 

Well, here was hoping. At least the hardy lads weren’t 
taking chances with balloon canvas. The agreement stipu- 
lated that only working sails, storm sails, and small topsails 
might be carried. Plus squaresails, as an afterthought. 
They’d get to the Needles, Isle of Wight, with that assort- 
ment, minus what they blew away. 
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Off across the Atlantic. “‘Vesta,” “Henrietta” (center), ““Fleetwing,” as a contemporary artist 
caught them shortly after the start. From a wood cut in “Harper's Weekly,” December, 1866 


Conditions could not have been more perfect for the start. 
At 1:00 p.m., when the signal was given, the wind was west 
northwest, blowing fresh, and the sea, even in the lee of the 
Long Island shore, was making up. Henrietta got the start, 
with Vesta close upon her and Fleetwing last. All carried 
plain sail and in addition Henrietta and Fleetwing had gaff 
topsails above their mainsails. Within a few minutes Vesta 
set her topsails and the others hung up squaresails, all run- 
ning dead off on east southeast, packet ship fashion, to gain 
an offing. With her centerboard up, Vesta set the pace and, 
when last seen by the eyes of stay-at-homes, led Henrietta 
by half a mile and Fleetwing by twice that distance. At this 
time, with three thousand miles to go, it was, of course, any- 
body’s race. 

Aboard the Vesta were George Lorillard, a brother of the 
owner, and Stuart Taylor, as judges. These were her only 
amateurs. Besides Captain Dayton there were First Officer 
Hodgson and twenty-two other officers and men — a total 
complement of twenty-six. 

In Henrietta were Bennett (who had been loudly cheered 
at the start for being ‘‘the only man who goes in his own 
boat’’); Lawrence R. Jerome and A. M. Knapp, as judges 
for the other boats; Steve Fisk, the first seagoing newspaper 
correspondent; the redoubtable Captain Samuel Samuels, 
Sailing Master Lyons, and a crew of twenty-four to thirty 
men in all. 

Fleetwing carried Robert Center and Ernest Staples, of the 
New York Yacht Club, as judges, and was commanded by 
Captain Thomas, late of the packet ship New York, First 
Mate Brown (not the immortal Dick), and a crew of twenty- 
one to twenty-five all told. Lucky for the crew that Ernest 
Staples was aboard. Despite his valiant efforts, not all were 
to survive the Great Ocean Race of 1866. 


Darkness shut in with Henrietta and Vesta beam to beam 
and Fleetwing trailing. Next day each boat was lost to the 
view of the others, and from then on imagination rather 
than ocular evidence was to supply the spur that kept the 
yachtsmen up to racing pitch. As we cannot hold them all 
in sight, let us follow them individually across the glowering 
Atlantic. Henrietta first, since her record is most complete 
and since her skipper, “‘Bully’’ Samuels, was a man to stir 
the admiration of any sailor. 

At 8:00 p.m. Samuels shook off the Vesta, which had been 
annoying him, he says, by keeping too close, and at mid- 
night, when the wind backed to the westward with heavy 
squalls, he jibed to an easterly course. With all canvas set, 
he drove through squalls of sleet and snow, and when day 
broke, dark and lowering, the wind freshened and in the 
puffs blew really hard. By noon, when there was every pros- 
pect of a gale, the ship was running at close to ten knots and 
had tucked away 225 miles by observation. 

At ten o’clock that night the topszails and flying jib were 
taken in; at the change of watch, working in darkness and 
nipping cold, the crew double-reefed the mainsail. But the 
gale held off and at the end of a day of sail drill, during 
which the reefs had been shaken out and the topsails had 
been set, clewed up, and set again too often for enumeration 
in the log, the yacht was sailing fast in a northerly, snow- 
filled breeze. So it went through the third, fourth and fifth 
days of the race, Samuels driving her, the foremast hands 
doubting whether yachting was a pleasure, and the Henrietta 
reaching north and east on the steamship route across the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland. Various ships, sail and 
steam, were sighted and signaled. On Sunday there was 
divine service in the cabin, with the reading of prayers and 
lesson for the day, and “one of Jay’s sermons,’ and by mid- 
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night the ship was running in the trough of the sea and 
fairly burying herself. These are Samuels’ words, to which 
he added, ‘‘This is yachting in earnest.” Yes, particularly 
the reading of one of Jay’s sermons! 

But the run to noon on Monday was the best yet, with 280 
miles to Henriettu’s account, and by noon of Tuesday she 
had chalked up another 250 miles and was tumbling down 
hill, more than halfway to the Needles. Despite shifts of 
wind, high seas, and wearying handling of canvas, the cap- 
tain stated the ship to be in perfect order and all hands in 
the best of spirits and condition. 

All but one, who was unmentioned by the captain. It 
appears from the story subsequently published in ‘‘ The Lon- 
don Times” that in the hurly-burly of reefing, shaking out 
reefs, jibing over as the wind whipped into the southwest, 
and what not, the carpenter built up a good case of psy- 
chological jitters. Here is how the eyewitness’s story goes: 


“The southwest wind freshened after noon (of the 18th) and at 
4.00 p.m. it blew a regular gale. The mainsail was furled and three 
reefs taken in the foresail and the jibs taken in. Even with this small 
spread of canvas the yacht was driven nine miles an hour. On deck 
the rain and spray shut in the vessel like a watery curtain. Below, 
the pitching and tossing rendered it impossible to sleep. A bucket of 
water was placed near the stove to extinguish the fire should the 
necessity arise. The deadlights leaked unexpectedly and uncom- 
fortably. Holes were bored in the stateroom floors to let out water 
should the skylights be broken in. The servants were dashed about 
the cabins as if shot from invincible [invisible?] catapults. The guests 
had enough to do to hold themselves inside their berths . . . Just at 
midnight the struggling yacht was struck by a tremendous sea that 
burst over the quarter, struck full upon the foresail, and then fell 
heavily upon the deck, staving in the yacht’s boat. Simultaneously 
the carpenter rushed wildly into the cabin, pale with alarm, and 
shouted, ‘Mr. Bennett, we must heave her to; she is opening up 
forward, sir!’ With great good sense nobody stirred save Mr. Ben- 
nett, who quietly informed Captain Samuels of the carpenter’s re- 
port. As quietly the captain came down from the deck and ex- 
amined the supposed leak, which turned out to be nothing but the 
bilgewater oozing through the line-planking [ceiling?] near the 
cook’s berth. The gale strengthened, however, and at last the captain 
decided that the Henrietta could be driven no longer. Preparations 
were made to heave to, which is simply laying the ship head to the 
wind under close canvas so that she rides as if at anchor. The storm 
trysails happened to be stored in the cabin and, as the sailors came 
silently down, coiled the tackle and carried the sail up on the deck, 
the scene reminded one of the bringing forth of a pall for a funeral. 
A pause in a race like this seemed the burial of all our hopes. Never- 
theless it was some consolation to be informed by Captain Samuels 
that in his thirty years’ experience he had never seen a vessel that 
could face a gale so long . . .” 


So they hove to, and Bully Samuels, omitting mention of 
the carpenter’s jitters, refers affectionately to the Henrietta 
in his log as “the little plaything. Well may her owner feel 
proud of her.” The captain was no psychologist — I take it, 
at least, that in those days a master of sail began with the 
premise that he would judge sea conditions with entire 
objectivity and be guided only by wisdom and experience — 
and it is reasonable to suppose that he saw no link between 
the carpenter’s panic and his own decision to heave to ‘‘the 
little plaything.’’ According to the ship’s log, the heavy sea 
came aboard not at midnight, but at 8:40, and by 11:00 
p.M. the sky had cleared, the moon shining beautifully the 
rest of the night. 


Some time that night when the moon shone and the “‘ Hen- 
rietta’”’ rocked “lazily and pleasantly,” the ‘‘Vesta,”’ a center- 
boarder, less seaworthy, crossed her course and overtook her, 
scudding under a reefed foresail at better than eight knots. 


Not until 5:00 a.m., when it was nearly calm, did the 
Henrietta set a single-reefed foresail and jibs. At 9:00 a.m. 
the wind freshened, the squaresail was set and, again in the 
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captain’s words, the ship stepped off again. Thirteen hours 
wasted because a carpenter, frightened by a breaking sea, 
mistook agitated bilgewater for an inundating torrent! 

This was the climax of the race so far as Henrietta was 
concerned. Vesta, which had sharply shifted course to run 
dead off before the gale, Vesta, which might have sunk with 
all hands had she attempted to heave to — from then on 
Vesta led the way across the wind-swept ocean. Ofttimes in 
modern racing a skipper does as Samuels did — that is, he 
carries on to what he believes to be the limit of a boat’s en- 
durance and then heaves to, only to learn later that another 
skipper, not many miles away, has obtusely failed to 
recognize dire exigency and has blithely continued to spin 
out the wavering, watery miles. 


Of Vesta’s log there is little that is now available. For the 
day ending at noon of the 19th the record reads: “Heavy 
gale of wind from SSW., vessel scudding for eight hours. 
Distance run, 222 miles. Lat. 50° 56’; Long. 36° 04’.”’ Vesta 
was then 90 miles due north and a couple of miles east of 
Henrietta’s dead reckoning position. Twenty-four hours later 
she had increased her lead from two to 80 miles, and the two 
yachts, sailing converging courses, were only 46 minutes of 
latitude apart. A day now in which Vesta reported light 
northwesterly weather and Henrietta noted southerlies, and 
the latter’s noon position is only 25 miles from the leader’s. 
(“Everybody on deck like turtles in the sun.”’) These rela- 
tive positions are maintained for two days more, and if a 
skysail-yarder had sailed between them, her lookout, train- 
ing his gaze now northeast to the Vesta and now southwest 
to the Henrietta, would have called it Vesta’s race. 

So it would have been had the contest ended with the 
landfall. At 6:55 of Christmas Eve Vesta made the lights of 
the Scilly Isles. Fifty minutes later Henrietta picked them 
up. But there was still 200 miles to go up Channel to the 
Needles, and in poor pilotage Vesta threw away the ascend- 
ancy that she had gained and held in mid-Atlantic driving. 
In maneuvers not revealed the centerboarder lost time in 
weathering the dangerous group of islets that constitutes 
England’s bristling welcome from the sea. In a freshening 
southwesterly Henrietta brought land abeam at 10:00 p.m., 
unknowing that off there to leeward Vesta was dropping fast 
astern. The Bennett schooner romped at 13 knots up Chan- 
nel, ticking off the Lizard, Eddystone, Start Point, and 
Portland Bill like clockwork, and at 40 minutes after noon of 
Christmas Day picked up the pilot who would take them in 
to Cowes. Stepping aboard, he set off a chorus of cheers with 
the word that ’Enrietta was the first boat in, and a good ’un. 
At 3:45 p.m. she passed the Needles with everything set and 
going her best, and so won the race in the phenomenal time 
of 13 days 21 hours and 45 minutes. 


But what of the Fleetwing, with her open cockpit, un- 
reported by racing yacht or merchant vessel since the eve- 
ning of December 12th? Here are extracts from her log as 
printed in “‘ The New York Herald” in the first month of 1867 : 


“Thursday, Dec. 13. During this day pleasant breeze from NW 
8.00 p.m.*, Vesta bearing N by W. 6.30 a.m., wind NNE., carried 
away jibboom. 7.00 a.m., in squaresail and light sails. Lat. by ob- 
servation, 41° 27’, Long., 63° 26’; distance run, 249 miles. Wind, NW. 

“Friday, Dec. 14. Commences with pleasant gale from NNE. 
3.30 p.M., squally with snow; two reefs in the mainsail. 8.00 P.M., 
more moderate; out all reefs; set light sails . . .” 


And so, with no incident to Wednesday the 19th, the day 
Henrietta hove to and Vesta scudded out ahead. Fleetwing 
had chosen a more southerly route than her competitors, 
and had lost time and distance as the days rolled by. She was 

*In the keeping of Fleetwing’s sea log, the day began and ended at noon. 
(Continued on page 91) 
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“Alsumar”’ 


Designed for D. H. Morris, Jr., by Sparkman & | 
Stephens, Inc., ‘“‘Alsumar” is a centerboard yaw! 

70’ 9” over all, 50’ 10” water line, 15’ 10” 

beam and 6’ 4” draft. She was built by Jacob- 

son and Peterson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and her 

engine is a 6-cylinder 85 hp. Buda Diesel 
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Above, the main cabin, looking aft through the 
passageway -into the lobby and the double 
stateroom aft. Left, the yacht has spacious decks 


M. Rosenfeld 
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The “Gold Rush” is on at Wedgeport 


Catching the First Tuna on Rod and Reel, an Im- 


portant Event for Yarmouth County, Nova Scotia 


By S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR. 


EARLY all East Coast yachtsmen and a 
great many fishermen have sailed through, 
or trolled for blue fish in The Race between 
Fisher’s and Gull Islands, where the waters 
of Long Island Sound pass on their way to 

: and from the Atlantic Ocean. If you know 
the spot, then you can picture fishing for tuna as it is done 
off the Yarmouth Coast of Nova Scotia. Visualize, if you 
will, a fast running tide rip, a mile in width and half as much 
in length, with great, fast swimming blue fin tuna — fish 
of 100 to 600 pounds — playing and jumping as they roll 
around your bait and over your line, intent upon feeding 
on mackerel. 

Never have I seen more fish surfacing at one time — not 
even tarpon at Boca Grande on a lovely June evening, or 
pollack at Montauk Point in May. There are acres and 
acres of them. Overhead, gulls are winging. Then, as the 
blood red sun of a cool Nova Scotia August evening sets over 
the Tusket Islands to the west, the tide turns, the rip quiets 
down and for miles, as far as the eye can reach, tuna may 
be seen frolicking on the surface as they swim into Lobster 
Bay on the incoming tide. 

The name of this newly found “hot spot”’ of the north is 
Soldier’s Rip. It is situated at about an hour’s sail in a fish 
boat from Lower Wedgeport, which is twelve miles by a good 
automobile road from Yarmouth, and is only an over night 
trip from Boston and New York via the liners of the 
Eastern Steamship Company. 

The tuna feed around the many islands that comprise the 
Tusket group in Lobster Bay, going out with the ebb tide 
as far as the rip, which is only a few hundred feet from 
the outer islands. The sight is the more remarkable because 
of the great variation in the size of the fish. Fifty miles 
to the north there are but few under 500 pounds. An equal 














distance in the other direction there are but few over 
200 pounds. 

The honor of catching the first tuna at Lobster Bay fell to 
Michael Lerner of New York, and if there is a finer or harder 
fisherman in the United States I have yet to hear of him. 
Returning from Liverpool, where Captain Tom Gifford, his 
guide, had hung a 612-pounder in one hour and forty-five 
minutes, Mr. Lerner heard of the tuna at Lobster Bay from 
Judge Charles J. McDermott, of Brooklyn, who has a sum- 
mer home on the shore of the bay. Lerner had a hunch that 
they might be made to take a bait and stayed over to find 
out. Having always wanted to catch a tuna out of a small 
boat, as is the practice in the North Sea off the coast of 
Scarborough, England, they, Lerner and Gifford, worked 
most of the night rigging a 16-foot Nova Scotia dory with 
a fishing seat and rod socket. 

With his characteristic sixth sense of finding fish, Gifford 
picked out the right spot in the rip, and his first choice of a 
whole mackerel, exquisitely prepared to imitate a live one, 
proved that, once again, he was right as to the bait to use. 
By eight o’clock the following morning Lerner had fought 
and lost a very large fish, but that same afternoon he caught 
two weighing 311 and 378 pounds in 32 and 40 minutes, 
respectively. Immediately upon coming ashore he telephoned 
me at Liverpool and I arrived on the dock the next .evening 
to see him bring in a 500-pounder caught after a hard battle 
of two hours and 47 minutes. 

Wedgeport boasts of an almost entire French Canadian 
population. The tuna were caught from Captain Evee 
LeBlane’s dory, which he tended in his power boat, the 
Judge. Evee and his brother, Sam, had been harpooning 
for years. Between them they have taken fish weighing up 
to 1130 pounds, but, after two days of rod and reel fishing, 
they removed their pulpits, vowing never to use them again. 
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Left. While most of the fishing off Wedgeport is done from 
dories, sometimes larger power boats are used. Michael Lerner 
after tuna from Captain LeBlanc’s fishing boat 


Below, top to bottom. Tuna “surfacing” in a tide rip off 

Wedgeport cs they feed on mackerel. Fighting a big tuna from 

a dory, which is sometimes towed many miles before the fish 

tires sufficiently to enable the fisherman to get him close enough 

to gaff. Soldier’s Rip, off Wedgeport. In heavy weather it is 

too rough to fish from a dory and the fisherman must stick to 
the motor tender 


Right. The end of the battle. Four men busily engaged getting 
a 450-pound tuna into the boat after he has been brought 
alongside 































All of Yarmouth, from Mayor Walker down to the small- 
est children, were wild with excitement over this newly 
found “‘hot spot’’ so near their front door. Vernon Bower, 
of the Yarmouth Herald, even had an extra published on 
the exciting news. To our amazement we were promised 
that the next day, being Sunday, three ex-rum runners 
with a cheering gallery would be out to watch us fight the 
tuna. Such enthusiasm! The gold rush had truly begun. 

On my first day of fishing we were told that the tide would 
be low at two-thirty in the afternoon and to expect nothing 
until then. Nevertheless, we trolled until twelve before 
going in to eat delicious Nova Scotia lobsters on one of the 
islands. Promptly at one, as we were finishing our lunch, the 
spectator fleet, convoyed by three or four speed boats, 
arrived from Yarmouth and proceeded to take their posi- 
tions on one side of the rip. As we pulled away from the dock 
at the island where we had lunched, I was bailing out the 
dory and we had not proceeded more than 50 feet when I 
had my first glimpse of a Lobster Bay tuna. A giant fish 
of at least 600 pounds jumped clear of the water to look 
us over. He evidently had been raised by our wake. I shall 
let you imagine my disgust that with all my experience I 
had no bait overboard at that minute, the only time in 70 
hours of fishing in Nova Scotia that I did not have bait in 
the water. However, we live to learn and regret, particularly 
in big game fishing — and, of course, the tuna might not 
have taken it, anyway. 

In the fleet fishing were six dories, each one fast to the 
stern of a power boat, and the 38-foot Mako II, owned and 
fished by Hugo Rutherfurd and his brother, Guy. They were 
all in one line across the rip, each with motor going full 
speed but making no headway against the tide. Once a 
fish is hooked, the dory is cut loose from the larger boat and 
set adrift. One man is always waiting with a sharp knife 
in his hand to carry out this important assignment. 

Sure enough, promptly at two-thirty the tuna began show- 
ing and fifteen minutes later Lerner was cut loose fast to a 
fish. And after seventeen minutes more, Gifford gaffed a 
270-pounder right in the middle of the spectator fleet. 
Whistles for a good five minutes, and people cheering and 
shouting encouragement. It reminded me of the finish of the 
international yacht races. 

A few minutes passed and I had one on. Going through 
the rip in that dory was the nearest I have ever come to 
riding a bucking bronco, but it was certainly great fun. My 
fish fought beautifully, but Alphose LeBlanc drove home 


(Continued on page 86) 








hull of Crown Prince Olav’s Norna IV, plunging into 

an old slop against a light head wind, pulled clear of 
the gray hull of Paul Shields’ Challenge, and opened up a lead 
in the first two or three minutes. And we all looked at each 
other and said, “Well, that’s that. But what could you 
expect?”’ 

Well, whatever you expected, we were wrong. Because in 
five races Challenge defended the Seawanhaka Cup success- 
fully, 3 to 2, and the following week the Scandinavian team 
of Norna IV, William Vett’s Dodo, of Denmark, and Jan JI, 
from Sweden, sailed by Sven Salen, just managed to squeeze 
out a victory over Challenge, Philip J. Roosevelt’s Jill, and 
Herman F. Whiton’s Cherokee. The American Six-Metres 
may be old, but they aren’t anywhere nearly as outbuilt as 
they were supposed to be, considering the great fleet of 
‘“‘Sixes”’ that has been built and raced abroad this year. 

Of the two series sailed off Oyster Bay the Seawanhaka 
Cup match was the more interesting — possibly because it 
is easier to keep track of a match race than of a team race in 
which boats run each other out of sight in all directions. The 
match series was a battle between two master skippers — 
Cornelius Shields in Challenge and Magnus Konow in Norna 
— two fine amateur crews that, barring occasional lapses, 
functioned splendidly, and two boats that were at once 
evenly matched and entirely different in their good and bad 
points. 

The first race was a perfect sample of the series. In that 
slow three-mile plug to windward against an old easterly, 
Norna worked out a lead of over a minute, and it would 
have been longer but for Shields’ splendid handling of Chal- 
lenge. At the weather mark almost anybody in the spectator 
fleet would have been willing to hand the cup to Konow and 
call it a day. But when they headed down wind under spin- 
nakers the picture changed very suddenly. Challenge caught 
and passed the Norwegian in a little over half the distance, 
and rounded the leeward mark with a lead that, the specta- 
tors hoped, would allow her to cover Norna effectively on the 
second beat, No such luck. Norna just wouldn’t be covered, 
and she came up to the weather mark the second time around 
with a lead of well over two minutes. 


4 VHE starting gun went off. The powerful cream-colored 
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Give and Take 


at 


Seawanhaka 


By 


WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


“Norna IV” (left) and 
“Challenge” in their first 
race for the Seawanhaka 
Cup. “‘Norna” went to 
windward like a witch, 
but was not the equal of 
“Challenge” off the wind 


Obviously, Challenge could never make that up — but she 
did. Two-thirds of the way home she was up abeam of Norna 
and going through her to leeward. Obviously, now she 
couldn’t lose — but she did. Just as they came abeam the 
breeze hauled two or three points and freshened. They could 
still carry spinnakers, guyed way forward, but they were 
reaching now and Norna was reaching a lot faster than Chal- 
lenge. She won the race by 45 seconds. So if Norna-could beat 
Challenge to windward and reaching there obviously wasn’t 
much hope for us. (The trouble with most of us is not ig- 
norance, but the things we are sure of that aren’t so.) 

In the next race, over a triangle — all the courses were 
sailed twice around — Challenge looked better. In fact, she 
led a good part of the way, and did practically everything 
but win, being passed by /Vorna near the finish, reaching 
home. If a jib sheet hadn’t jammed in a block, and if Chal- 
lenge’s crew hadn’t had light sail trouble just when Norna 
was passing them at the finish, the story might have been 
different. Anyhow, it was two straight for Norna, and every- 
body agreed that Challenge had put up a better show than 
was expected. Next morning they had the champagne put on 
ice at the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, in case they 
had to present the Seawanhaka Cup to the Norwegians that 
afternoon. It stayed on ice for three days (but tasted none 
the worse for that). 

In the third race, when Challenge stepped out and won by 
forty seconds, when she even beat Norna up wind on one 
leg, things looked a little brighter. At least, it was nice that 
the defending yacht had won a race in the series, and Shields 
and his crew came in for some very fine compliments, all of 
which they richly deserved. It had to be admitted that the 
boats were pretty evenly matched. In thirty-six miles of 
racing there was a difference of only thirteen seconds in their 
elapsed times, in favor of Norna. 

It was not until the fourth race that the die-hards ad- 
mitted that we had a pretty good chance of keeping the cup 
here. That day, in light weather over a triangular course, 
Challenge had everything her own way, up wind and down, 
and won by more than four minutes. Things brightened up 
and on the last day, which was Saturday, the spectator fleet 
turned out more than a hundred boats strong (and, inci- 
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dentally, did its best to put the whole race on the bum) to see the wind-up. 
They saw a race, too. Norna led up wind the first time, but lost her lead to 
Challenge very suddenly after rounding the weather mark. She was a few 
seconds astern at the leeward turn, and Challenge held her going back up 
wind. They rounded the weather mark next time almost together, and it was 
anybody’s race for a few minutes more. Challenge was outrunning the Nor- 
wegian a bit, however, and outran her faster and faster as the wind lightened. 
She finally won the race by more than two minutes, but that generous margin 
was no reflection of the even race the two boats had sailed until the wind 
lightened toward the finish. 

The series ranks along with the 1934 America’s Cup match and the Caryl- 
Gypsy match for the Seawanhaka Cup of a few years ago as among the most 

(Continued on page 88) 
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“Jill,” “Norna” and “Challenge” shave the bow of the 
committee boat at the start of one of the team races 


“Jan III,” (below) the Swedish member of the Scandi- 
navian team, sailed by Sven Salen, was a veritable 
sliver, having only 5 feet 9 inches beam. She was very 
fast in moderate winds. At bottom, rounding a mark in 
the first team race. Left to right, “Cherokee,” “Jill,” 
“Jan III,” “Dodo,” “Challenge,” “Norna IV” 











Designed by William H. Hand, Jr., for his own use, and built by 

Hodgdon Brothers, she is 51’ 8” over all and 14’ 5” beam. Her 

engine is a 100 hp. Hall-Scott Navigator with reduction gear. Below 

is a view of the quarterdeck, while at the right is the port side of the 
cabin with the ingeniously devised upper berth 
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The End of the “Marechal Foch” 


By 
PAUL HAAREN 


of most South Sea trading ships. News from Papeete 
tells me that she was wrecked on a reef off Raivaivai, 
one of the Austral Group. 

The report is very brief. The Ville de Papeete, a little inter- 
island steamer, had been wrecked in the Paumotus. The 
Foch was pressed into service to take her place. And then 
the Foch herself was wrecked. The full extent of the loss 
is not yet known with certainty. But the ship herself is 
believed to be a total wreck. And, of course, no insurance, 
like most South Sea ships. 

But what of the crew? What of Philippe Micheli, the 
skipper. And what of old Matia, mate and old-time pearl- 
diver? And of Chris the engineer? And Toua, Tere, Mana 
and all the rest of the crew? 

Three years ago the writer was lucky enough to spend 
sixty-five days aboard the Foch. Five thousand miles of 
sailing that carried us from Papeete, through the Paumotus 
and the Marquesas, a long stay at much-storied Christmas 
Island and then on up to San Francisco. It all seems hardly 
real now. But it takes only a bit of news like this to start 
all kinds of thoughts a-stirring. 

The Foch had become a little world in herself. One can 
get to know every inch of a ship in sixty-five days. And now 
she’s no longer a little world — or even a ship. Only a few 
sticks of timber jammed onto a reef. The breakers must 
surely have got in their work by now. Pounding... 
pounding . . . pounding. The ship breaking up bit by 
bit and the pieces riding in on the rollers to the beach 
beyond, eventually to become fuel for some native’s fire. 
Or, if the island is uninhabited, just to lie there on the sand 
to whiten under the sun and rain, like the bones of a huge 
animal, which long ago gave up the ghost and now lies 
unnoticed in the middle of some desert. 

Wonder if Zane Grey has heard the news? For the Foch 
was Grey’s Fisherman I. He bought her in Nova Scotia and 


WV orm the good old Marechal Foch has gone the way 
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The “‘Marechal Foch” 
lying at her pier in San 
Francisco. after one of 
her passages from 
Tahiti.. Above is Cap- 
tain Philippe Micheli 





fitted her out as a yacht. Put a sumptuous toilet room in 
her with a bathtub. Something of a novelty aboard a South 
Sea ship. Then he sold her to Pere Rougier in Papeete. She 
was a little too slow for him, perhaps. Pere Rougier made 
her into a supply ship for his Christmas Island. She carried 
supplies up to Christmas. Carried copra back to Papeete 
or up to San Francisco. Now and then, when there were no 
supplies to go up to Christmas and no copra to carry back, 
she was chartered to others. She carried whiskey from 
Papeete to the coast of Mexico. The whiskey came down 
from Canada. Some of it found its way back to the States 
and was consumed at points across the border not very far 
from where it had originated. Harold Frisbie, who went along 
as supercargo on one of the Foch’s whiskey trips, is authority 
for this. 

There was little whiskey aboard her the time the writer 
was a “‘matelot’’ on her. Why “matelot’’? Because the Foch 
had no wireless, and, therefore, could take no passengers 
for the States. One signed on as ‘‘matelot”’ but paid his 
passage money to M. Frogier, agent for Pere Rougier in 
Papeete, just the same. But worth every franc of it. A 
schooner from Papeete to San Francisco by way of the Pau- 
motus, Marquesas and Christmas Island isn’t found every 
day in the week. And the rush to get aboard is terrific. 

But about whiskey. . . . There was so little of that com- 
modity aboard the Foch that resort had to be made to the 
skipper’s medicine chest. We took turns falling sick. And 
the skipper always knew just what would fix us up. 

The cruise wouldn’t have been half the success it was with 
any skipper other than old Philippe. There was a skipper 
for you. Witness the time we were lying in Atuona Bay, 
in the Marquesas. The day had been bright and still. But 
toward afternoon a wind sprang up and black clouds began 
crowding into the bay. With Chris, the engineer, we had 
been ashore visiting Bob, trader for Donald’s. Chris and 
Bob had come down from San Francisco together twenty- 
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five years ago. The skipper found us and scurried us out to 
the schooner in a hurry. We up-anchored and got out of the 
tight little bay just as night was falling. We headed for 
Tahuata, a few miles away, and got under its lee. Then the 
skipper started to “‘smell”’ his way along in the dark beneath 
the beetling cliffs of the island until he found the haven he 
was looking for. The sea was boiling against the cliffs a 
ship’s length or so away. You could hear the crash of the 
swells and then see the foam gleam in the darkness. But the 
skipper knew what he was doing. He found the little bay. 
We snuggled into it. And there, with the wind shrieking 
across our heads in the hill tops, but with the water we were 
sitting on as calm as a mill pond, we came around sharply 
and dropped our hook. Could almost reach out and pick 
flowers from the shore. And I thought we were aground more 
than once. But nary a scrape. And now as comfy as could be. 
That’s South Sea navigation for you. 

Philippe was at his best on the open sea, however. With 
everything calm and making our usual four knots, there was 
nothing much to do but sit in the shade of the spanker and 
yarn. The skipper’s father was Italian. His mother Tahitian. 
He came by his yarning propensities naturally. The yarns 
were mostly concerned with his father. 

Micheli, pere, it seemed, had been something of a clever 
lad. And when measured by island standards of the old days, 
also quite a business man. That smuggling was the business 
gave flavor to the skipper’s yarns. Cattle taken aboard as 
camouflage. Bales of hay to feed the cattle. And the contra- 
band concealed in the bales of hay. The cattle transferred 
ashore and the gendarmes sitting on the bales of hay 
after inspecting the ship from top to bottom, wondering 
where the contraband could be. The bales dumped over- 
board at night when they floated to shore of their own 
accord and were picked up by a 
natives and delivered where they — 
were meant to goin the first place. 

Or whiskey, which the govern- 
ment forbade being shipped from 
Papeete to the other islands, and 
which therefore commanded a 
price, lowered by night over the 
side of the ship in a shallow bay 
and marked with buoys that 
floated just beneath the surface 
of the water. Those who knew 
just where to look took delivery 
of their cargo long after the 
schooner had up-anchored and 
sailed away. And the gendarme 
of the island wondered, months 
afterward, where all the whiskey 
bottles could be coming from 
and how it seemed everybody 
was able to get as drunk as they 
wanted any night they had the 
price. 

And fishing. ... Deep sea 
fishing of a kind many a man 
would have given his right eye to 
see. Only we didn’t fish for the 
sport of it as much as for the food 
of it. It was either eat out of tins, 
catch fish, or kill one of the little 
pigs the skipper had taken aboard 
to fatten. And the skipper 
wouldn’t kill a pig until he ab- 
solutely had to. 

About twenty miles due west 
of the Marquesas group is a sharp 








Tere wondering when “soup” will be ready 
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needle of rock that sticks straight up from the bottom of the 
sea. The top of the rock is full of birds. And the water around 
it full of fish. We made straight for it. 

Overboard went the trolling lines. A six-foot leader of 
piano wire with a tuna hook at the end. The bait was a 
white cotton rag wound round the shank of the hook and 
frayed a little. We crept past the rock on the lee side, not a 
ship’s length between us and the rock. Nothing happened 
the first time. The fish were looking us over. Clear of the 
rock on the other side, we came about. Then, opposite a deep 
grotto where the skipper said the best fish were, we got our 
first strike. “Fish! fish!’’ shouted old Matia who was holding 
a line. Toua and Tere jumped to help him and together, by 
main strength, they hauled in whatever it was that was 
thrashing around at the other end of the line. 

The first fish was a paahere — a pompano. The next was 
a vau — tuna. We got a fish each time we came ’round and 
passed the grotto. Three tuna and two paahere. Not one of 
them under forty pounds. Enough fish to last us for a long 
time. So on our course again for Christmas. But the fish were 
cut up right there on deck. Everybody got a piece of raw 
fish liver to eat. If you’ve been to sea for several weeks with 
all the fresh vegetables gone and nothing but rice and bully 
beef out of tins, you’ll eat fresh fish liver and find it mighty 
sweet, too. 

Tere showed us a more spectacular kind of fishing. A 
school of fish was spotted. Sea birds wheeling over them and 
diving in amongst them showed us where they were. We 
headed the ship for the school while Tere, with his native 
fishing gear, climbed down under the ship on the bowsprit 
rigging. He stood on the lowest cable and hung his body at 
the waist over the next highest cable. Right over the water. 

His fishing outfit was a short, stout bamboo pole, a ten- 
foot length of heavy fishline, and 
a native fishhook carved from a 
7 piece of nacre shell. On its con- 
{ cave side a steel, barbless hook 
ba was fastened. The shank of the 
hook was partly concealed by pig 
bristles. 

When we were amidst the 
fish Tere started skipping his 
shell along the surface of the 
water. He made it act just like 
a flying fish does when it first 
hits the water after an initial 
long flight. It is still in the air 
and tries to prolong its flight by 
wiggling its tail rapidly along 
the surface of the water. 

Up came the tuna. We could 
see them swimming along be- 
neath the ship, twenty or more 
feet down, eyeing the skipping 
shell. Then up—and straight 
for the shell dashed the first fish. 
As he snatched it, Tere followed 
his rush through with a long 
sweeping movement of his arms. 
And then out of the water in a 
long swinging are came the shell 
with Mr. Tuna hanging on it. 
The arc carried the tuna up over 
Tere’s head and the fish landed 
on the deck with a thud. The 
shell fell out of the tuna’s mouth 
of its own accord, was snapped 
over the side again and soon was 

(Continued on page 91) 
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High Lights of the Racing Season 


M. Rosenfeld 
Fred Jacoby, 1935 champion, is the first professional pilot to win the high 
point trophy presented by George H. Townsend, past president of the A.P.B.A. 


was this: “ Rosie’ forgot to snap a picture. In other 

words, Commodore Morris Rosenfeld, official pho- 
tographer to the motor boating world for the past twenty- 
five years, was so excited over the start of a race at the 
President’s Cup regatta that he neglected to snap the shut- 
ter on his ubiquitous camera. And when any race is as excit- 
ing as that you’ve got real sport. 

Need I tell you in what class this astounding phenomenon 
occurred? Of course, it was in the first heat of the National 
Championship race for 225-Cubic-Inch (4-Liter Interna- 
tional) hydroplanes. Twelve of the 39 boats of this type 
built in America during the past year and a half or so came 
galloping up to the line, with the sprightly Dr. Cecil Bagley, 
eye surgeon of Johns Hopkins Hospital, leading the pack. It 
was such a thrilling start that all of the case-hardened offi- 
cials on the cutter Apache were almost toppled over by their 
emotions and the entire three heats of the race, from be- 
ginning to end, provided thrills, spills and grand sport plus. 
It was the big test which showed that the 225 Class is now 
our leading group of racing motor boats by a wide margin 
and is well worthy of becoming the greatest international 
class of small boats ever seen. 

There is only one fly in this ointment. Devised by John 
Hacker, with rules originally written by C. F. Chapman of 
the A.P.B.A. Racing Commission, it is intended that this 
class should be for people of moderate means and that the 
engines should not cost more than $700. This means that 
designers have the widest latitude in building the 1514-foot 
hulls and that the complete boat can be set in the water for a 
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price ranging from $1500 to $2000. If a few own- 
ers here and abroad start to chisel, spend a lot of 
money on their engines and equipment and vio- 
late the rules in other ways, the class will die just 
as-did the 151-Cubic-Inch hydroplane class — 
up to now the greatest racing group ever devel- 
oped in this country. 

There should be at least 75 of these little 225 
‘‘pep”’ machines in this country by the end of 
next season and their speeds should go right on 
up. The one-mile record set by Mortimer Auer- 
bach at Toronto, of 63.458 miles per hour, and 
Arno Apel’s five-mile competition record of 
56.426 miles an hour show what to expect. 

There are other spots in the season’s programs 
well worthy of attention — including at least 
four low spots. One of the particularly bright 
flashes was the record set up by George Coleman, 
Jr., of Miami, Okla., in a Class X International 
outboard boat. In two official one-mile runs after 
the Tulsa National Championships he made an 
average of 69.383, hitting in one of his runs more 
than 70 miles an hour. This, you will agree, is a 
considerable rate of progress on the water in a 
light 15-foot boat, especially when you consider that eleven 
years ago eight miles an hour was deemed very fast indeed 
for any outboard boat of any description. Both Coleman and 
Auerbach are now applying to the International Motor 
Yachting Union for recognition of their records as world 
marks. There is no world mark for 225 hydroplanes but the 
Class X outboard record is held by Jean Dupuy, of Paris, at 
65.21 statute miles an hour. 

I am very glad that Coleman and Auerbach are applying 
for world-wide recognition of their new marks. For the past 
five or six years American outboard and inboard drivers 
have practiced a “splendid isolation” and have announced 
any new one-statute-mile records as world records, which 
they are not in any sense of the word. They are merely Amer- 
ican records which are viewed with the utmost scepticism 
in the other 22 countries whose international racing and rec- 
ords are under the jurisdiction of the I.M.Y.U. The for- 
eigners feel that no matter how official and how carefully 
timed our records may be there is something funny about 
them if our drivers do not submit the data for the acceptance 
of the rest of the world. The result of this has been that in the 
list of 24 official world records which I have just received 
from the I.M.Y.U. America is credited with only one — Gar 
Wood’s mark of 124.86 statute miles an hour, which would 
be 124.915 if the I.M.Y.U. had used the constant 1.1515 in 
multiplying Wood’s speed of 108.48 nautical miles as called 
for in international tables instead of 1.151. Several of our 
American records are considerably higher than the world 
marks but if our drivers do not register them abroad they 
(Continued on page 94) 
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New England's First Fighting Admiral 


Nehemiah Bourne’s Career in the War with the Dutch 


By GREGORY ROBINSON 





, | LITTLE short of three hundred years ago 
there came from Wapping to Massachusetts 
a ship’s carpenter rejoicing soberly in the 
name of Nehemiah Bourne. Now in those 
days the title of ship’s carpenter might 
mean what it means today or it might mean 
more, for when metacenters and such like were unheard of, 
theory and practice were on better terms, and the man who 
designed a ship often built and even had the courage to go to 
sea in her. Nehemiah was of this sort — hopeful designer, 
skilful carpenter and bold mariner. In the light of after 
events, it would seem probable that political and religious 
differences in the old country brought him to try his fortune 
in the new one; it is hardly likely to have been financial 
trouble, for with him industry was backed by remarkable 
business capacity. 

Marrying not long after his arrival, in 1640, he and his 
wife, Hannah, were blessed with a son, so that he seemed 
securely moored in his new home. But when trouble broke 
out in England between Charles I and his Parliament, 
Nehemiah buckled on a sword and, recrossing the Atlantic, 
joined the Parliamentary Army, finding himself by 1644 a 
major in Rainsborough’s famous regiment. He did not re- 
main long in the army. Always claiming to be a peaceful 
businéss man, as soon as the issue of the Civil War was put 
beyond doubt, Bourne returned to his trade. 

In 1650 we hear of him again; this time in command of one 
of his own ships, resisting an attack by two Dutch privateers 
who found in the peaceful merchantman commanded by a 
pacifist something of a surprise packet — they thought 
themselves lucky to get away with burnt fingers. It hap- 
pened that at this time Cromwell, who was building a fine 
fleet of ships, was looking for men to command them. He 
remembered Major Bourne’s soldiering days and suggested 
that an attempt be made to wean him from his mercantile 
pursuits so that he might serve in the navy, and not long 
afterwards he appears as commander-in-chief of the block- 
ading squadron off the coast of Scotland. Blockade is un- 
picturesque work, but if it is thorough enough it nullifies 
the most brilliant action ashore; it was thorough in 1651, and 
Scotland lost. The Massachusetts man had found a new 
career. 

From now on he comes more into the limelight and we see 
him in detail — in more detail than most men of action, be- 
cause, besides having learned to handle chisel, hammer and 
sword, he had acquired facility with the pen, and after a 
hard day’s work he seems to have found no difficulty in 
sitting down to write a detailed report of his doings. These 
reports have been preserved; they are long-winded, they 
wander off into personal matters, but they wander back 
again, and by the time he has subscribed himself some- 
body’s ‘“‘very humble and ready servant” we have a clear 
idea of the day’s work and we know something more of 
Nehemiah. Certainly he was never terse, and I suspect that 
is one reason why he has never become a popular hero, for 
the naval heroes chiefly beloved of writers usually write 
tersely. To be sure, a deal of time must have been wasted in 
times past composing terse reports on muddled and desul- 
tory actions at sea. However circumlocutory in correspond- 
ence he might be, Bourne was always abrupt in action. 

On May 18th, 1652, he was lying in the Downs wearing a 
flag at the maintopmast head of the Andrew, with eight 
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other ships under his command. Robert Blake was twenty 
miles SW with the main fleet. The wind was NE and it was 
hazy. War had not been declared with Holland, though rela- 
tions were hanging on a strand. At ten o’clock, through the 
haze, Bourne saw a Dutch fleet of forty-one sail passing 
down on the back side of the Goodwin Sands. A small ketch 
was hailed and ordered to clap on all sail and she was soon 
tearing down wind to warn Blake while Nehemiah won- 
dered what next. He saw the big fleet lie to off the South 
Sand head, while two frigates stood for the Downs. The 
Greyhound was sent out to demand their business. They 
came in to say, with Admiral Tromp’s respects, that their 
fleet came for shelter, for which reason they were on their 
way to anchorage in Dover Bay. The Dutch captains re- 
ported afterwards to Tromp that the Admiral in the Downs 
had been very pleasant with them, but he had finished the 
conversation by saying that he would better believe their 
reason for coming when they had cleared out again. He also 
told them that whether they intended war or peace did not 
signify much to him, but he ‘ wished the hand of God might 
be on the man who should be the first cause of a breach.” 
The Dutchmen would have noticed he was cleared for ac- 
tion and had his cable hove short. That night he had two of 
his frigates stationed with a code of signals to indicate any 
movements, and of course a letter went post haste to Lon- 
don, with apologies for its brevity, explaining it was as full 
as “‘time and other business would admit.’”’ It had been a 
trying day and doubtless Nehemiah turned in early. 

In the morning came a message from Blake; he was com- 
ing, turning up over a fair tide along the shore, and about 
the same time Tromp was seen getting under way and 
standing towards Calais. There was no hurry. Half Channel 
over, the big fleet was seen to fling round and stand towards 
Blake; there was hustle in the Downs. As Bourne came clear 
of the South Foreland he could see battle smoke ahead and 
his ships were soon a smother of canvas. To Blake, who was 
being badly mauled, their approach seemed slow — the 
Dutch thought it quick enough. Blake was hard pressed 
until the carpenter-admiral’s squadron fell like a hammer on 
Tromp’s rear and smashed it. Tromp hauled off, leaving two 
fragments of his fleet with the English. 

In such manner began the first Dutch war. Blake and 
Tromp were both honest men but they could never agree 
as to who fired the first broadside. Nehemiah had no doubts; 
the hand of the Lord was on the Dutch; thenceforward the 
man worked and fought as one inspired. 

But so far as actual fighting was concerned he was to take 
part in only one more battle. In September he was again 
lying in the Downs, Rear Admiral of the Blue, with Blake 
still Commander-in-Chief and William Penn as Vice Ad- 
miral. The Dutch had been sighted to the NE. Blake and 
Penn were away early but the Rear Admiral was held up. 
The accounts of the battle which followed are confusing and 
contradictory, and difficult to reconstruct, but it would 
appear that when first sighted the Dutch were lying to close 
under the lee of the shoal off the Thames Estuary known as 
the Kentish Knock, the wind being westerly. At the ap- 
proach of Blake and Penn on the starboard tack, the Dutch 
filled on the port tack. The English, determined to keep the 
weather berth, were pinched for room and in effect were 
luffed on to the obstruction. Blake with his squadron 
bumped on and off, firing furiously as they passed to the 
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north. Penn was not so fortunate and remained fast for 
some time, while Bourne was isolated to the south. Tacti- 
cally, it would appear that Admiral deWith had the best 
of it; but the tide was rising and as Penn came clear he 
came on the same tack as the Dutch with his head southerly. 
As in Dover Strait, Nehemiah had driven through the enemy 
rear, so now he came slashing through their van, and all was 
confusion. By nightfall both fleets were fought to a stand- 
still and in the morning deWith reluctantly refused battle. 
Some of his people had not behaved too well, and several 
had gone home in the night. 

As was usual, both fleets were badly shattered, the old 
Andrew particularly being in a bad way. The scene of action 
was shifted for a while to the dockyards in England and 
Holland, where the thunder of hammers succeeded the 
thunder of guns, where sailmakers stitched and stitched all 
day, and in spare moments carpenters made wooden legs 
for poor maimed sailors to go upon. 

It was while the Andrew was repairing that Tromp and 
Blake fell foul again and the English fleet met with disaster, 
losing two ships. There was misconduct afloat, induced by 
bad management ashore. At this juncture a new post was 
found for Nehemiah Bourne. 

It is always difficult for people who are out of the smoke 
and sweat and wet to acquire a sense of the realities of war 
at sea. It is not often that men don’t care about the people 
afloat — such are generally found out and dealt with — the 
trouble is with the men who don’t know. It was a happy day, 
therefore for the fleet when they heard that Nehemiah was 
going to take a shore billet, for he was a man who cared, who 
knew what was wanted and who had the technical skill to 
ensure that the work was well done. He would have had no 
illusions about a peaceful life. He had won a reputation as a 
hard fighting seaman, had this carpenter-admiral, and knew 
he was coming ashore to fight against ignorance, slackness 
and graft, just exchanging the fighting Andrew for a fighting 
stone-wall frigate. Nominally, one of eight Navy Commis- 
sioners whose duty was the supply of men and material with- 


out meddling with strategy, Bourne had some powers in this 
respect, besides being frequently called upon to advise the 
Council of State. 

His duties began on January Ist, 1653, and needless to say 
he was at the office early and stayed late, for there was much 
business on hand. Tromp was known to be away south, 
preparing to escort a valuable convoy through the English 
Channel to Holland and preparations were being made to 
intercept him. Although ships were ready in fair number, 
there was a shortage of men in the fleet, for smart seamen 
preferred to sail in privateers where discipline was easier 
and prize money more plentiful, and the men who were 
being collected by hundreds in London were bolting while 
being conveyed to the ports. The need was great. Nehemiah 
was ordered to bear a hand and his letters written during ten 
critical days in February give a clear idea of his method of 
obtaining reinforcements for the fleet ; they show him, too, as 
carpenter, intelligence officer, and strategist rolled into one. 

The first letter from Gravesend is dated February 15th, 
written at ten o’clock at night by the light of a guttering 
candle. From it we learn that in the day he had been at 
dockside in London beating up men. There he had seen some 
of the Centurion’s people who should have been on board 
their ship. They were insolent to him, “‘ which I was forced to 
endure’? — one may guess Nehemiah was a man of small 
stature. He determines to rope them in later. Before leaving 
he packs twenty-three men off, on his way down river col- 
lecting more. The afternoon is spent selecting the most 
serviceable ships and pushing them out to sea. He notes a 
privateer lying in the river and knows better than to board 
her, reckoning to get most of her crowd ashore that night 
carousing. From the next letter, dated the 16th, we learn 
that he turned the mayor and the constable out at four in 
the morning to comb the town for sailors, and quite early 
sends fifty away; then afloat driving dilatory captains and 
helping those who were eager to get into action, sending 
boats searching miles up river. He works on right through 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Her working days as an oyster dredger are over, and the 42-foot Chesapeake skipjack “Hobart” has been converted to 
a yacht. The after cabin house was retained and the larger house amidships added. The comfort she affords is built 


upon initial stability and roominess 


And | Learned About Skipjacks From Her 


HENRY L. JOHNSON 





HE oyster dredging business in Chesapeake 
Bay and its tributaries, generally speaking, 
has followed the course of most other busi- 
ness in recent years. By the end of the season 
of 1931 the return to the boat owner had 
about reached the vanishing point. Owners 
of oyster dredgers counted themselves for- 
tunate if the boat’s share was sufficient to pay the season’s 
bills for outfitting. Considerable parts of river areas were 
closed by the State Conservation Commission, and the next 
season’s prospects seemed to lie for the most part in the 
Bay, where the winter going is often too rough for the 
smaller boats. 

The situation was sufficiently unpromising to cause the 
captain of the skipjack Hobart, a boat we had owned for 
several years, to give up dredging as a means of livelihood. 
This, in turn, convinced us that it was time to give up 
ownership of a dredge boat as an investment. So we laid her 
up after Christmas, 1931, and advertised her for sale. We 
planned to sell, also, the small motor boat we had been using 
for the past six years for such cruising as we had been able 
to do and use the proceeds from both boats to acquire the 
bigger and better boat of which every sailor is always dream- 
ing. And we wanted a sail boat, with the added interest that 
sailing brings to the cruise. 

The idea of selling both boats led to unexpected results. 
It soon became evident that the time was as unpropitious 
for selling as for dredging and to such indifferent prospects 
as appeared in response to our advertisement we offered 
the opinion that the skipjack could readily be converted 
from a work boat into an able and comfortable pleasure 
boat. Soon our sales talk began to react upon ourselves; we 
discussed the project more seriously and got to work on 
measurements and plans. Enthusiasm grew, the creative 
urge asserted itself, and before we realized what was hap- 
pening we had completely ‘‘sold’’ ourselves instead of the 
other fellow. And now, after three seasons of cruising in this 
converted skipjack, we are convinced that it was the best 
sale we could possibly have made. 











The job of conversion presented no particular difficulty 
as the hull was well adapted to what we had in mind. A 
typical Chesapeake Bay skipjack, the Hobart was built at 
Fishing Creek, Hooper’s Island, Maryland, one of the best 
known centers of building activity in this particular class of 
boat in the heyday of oyster dredging on the Chesapeake. 
She is of about average size, 42 feet over all, 14 feet wide, 
31% feet deep amidships and of about 3 feet draft with the 
centerboard up. Her keelson is one piece, 14 inches square; 
the side planking, 214 inches thick, is fastened to heavy 
hackmatack knees and white oak frames; the bottom plank- 
ing, 2 inches thick, is laid crosswise, with floor beams 6 
inches square to give additional strength and rigidity; her 
deck beams are 4 inches square and the deck planking is 144 
inches thick, with everything else of proportionately heavy 
construction. Built to last and built to “take it’”’ these boats 
certainly were, and as an able, shoal draft type they have 
never been equaled in this section. With good deadrise for- 
ward and aft, they flatten out amidships, and this construc- 
tion, coupled with the generous beam, enables them to carry 
a hard driving sail area notwithstanding the absence of any 
outside ballast. There is, usually, only enough inside ballast 
to counterbalance the weight of the rig, which is carried 
well forward. 

The Hobart had only the after cabin house above deck. 
Some skipjacks have the cabin forward, and some have both 
a forward and an after cabin. Always there is the hatch 
somewhere amidships for loading the oysters into the hold. 
This after cabin, standing a little less than two feet above 
deck, about 7 feet long, and with good deck space all around 
it, we decided to leave as it was. It was very substantially 
built, with a flat top that was most useful as it turned out to 
be one of the favorite camping places on the boat; with an 
awning slung over the boom it is comfortable during the day 
when not under sail, and we often sleep on it when the 
nights are warm. In this after cabin we planned to install the 
auxiliary motor and the lighting plant, which left plenty of 
room for stowage also. 

Thus, nearly half of the boat was ready for us as it stood. 
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Forward of this after cabin the boat was completely decked 
over except for the hatch amidship, which was fitted with 
covers; our plan was to take off all of this deck except two 
feet entirely around the main cabin house which we intended 
to build. So we left one deck beam forward of the after cabin 
and one abaft the mast, and sawed across her deck planking 
to a point two feet from each side. We then ripped up the 
deck between these two beams and sawed out all of the deck 
beams thus uncovered at the two-foot mark on each side, the 
heavy hatch coaming coming out with the deck beams to 
which it was bolted. This done, we were through clearing 
’ away for the new work. We now had an opening 18 feet long, 
10 feet wide at the after end and 4 feet wide at the forward 
end, and it looked as though there would now be cabin room 
enough even for the first mate, who was demanding plenty 
after her trials at housekeeping within the confines of our 
outgrown motor boat. 

The first step toward new construction consisted of setting 
in the sills for the main cabin. These sills are in a single piece, 
2 inches by 12 inches, set up edgewise and, of course, 18 feet 
long. After securing the ends forward and aft where we had 
cut across the deck, these sills were sprung out to the edge of 
the side decks and bolted securely through each deck beam; 
heavy oak braces from below gave the sills two additional 
points of support between the ends. We now had the founda- 
tion for the whole cabin structure. Raising the cabin sides and 
ends and putting on the top was not difficult, and when the 
windows, doors and companion slide were fitted the outside 
work was done. It has proved to be a good, strong job. 
While we were obliged to raise the house three feet above 
deck at the after end to get full headroom, the width of the 
structure serves to prevent too much of a box-like appear- 
ance, and whatever may have been lost in appearance was 
more than gained in light and ventilation below; the big 
windows bring comfort, even on the hottest days. 

Inside we have a little over 6 feet headroom except at the 
forward end, where the top slopes downward. We have built 
in two bunks forward, one on each side, with a partition 
across the cabin two feet further aft, thus leaving room for a 
dresser at the foot of each bunk; this partition gives privacy 
when wanted and is fitted with two wide doors, one on each 
side of the centerboard well. When these doors are hooked 
back the cabin is open from end to end. Just abaft this par- 
tition is another built-in bunk on each side, with folding table 
leaves hinged to each side of the centerboard well; a large 
galley with plenty of shelf space across the after end is on 
the port side, an enclosed toilet on the starboard side, water 
barrels, ice box and lockers under the bridge deck, making a 
comfortable, roomy layout, with some space yet to be used. 

The engine room, in the after cabin, is completely sepa- 
rated from the main cabin by a heavy bulkhead — no noise, 
vibration or odor in the living and sleeping quarters make for 
comfort. The three bunks in the after cabin — one beneath 
the deck on each side and one across the after end, were left 
as we found them, and they afford ideal stowage space, 
leaving ample room here for the lighting plant and the batter- 
ies, as well as the auxiliary motor, gas tanks and tool lockers. 

The motor was installed off center to avoid cutting into 
the deadwood. Old hands at the shipyard advised us that it 
would not be practicable to get the shaft through the keelson 
and skeg, as heavy bolts would have to be cut, making a 
difficult job as well as weakening the boat. This also would 
have involved cutting out part of the rudder for the propeller 
aperture, which would not help the sailing qualities. After 
deciding upon the diameter of the wheel to be used, the shaft 
center was laid off 12 inches to the starboard of the skeg. 
Boring through the bottom planking, we stretched a line 
through into the after cabin at the desired shaft angle and 
made it fast; inside we laid two white oak stringers, each 2 
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by 6 inches, flat down upon the bottom planking and extend- 
ing several feet fore and aft beyond the point where the 
shaft log would go through the bottom, and spaced 2 inches 
on each side of the line. This left a 4-inch space between the 
stringers, which were then securely nailed along their entire 
length from outside, up through the bottom planks. The 
stringer on the side nearest the keelson was bolted to the keel- 
son and the forward end of both stringers fastened to a floor 
beam; then we had only to saw out the bottom planking 
between these two stringers to fit in the shaft log, which is of 
one piece of 4 by 6-inch white oak. When the shaft log was 
bolted to the stringers it made a solid piece of work, and so 
well was it done that it has never leaked a drop. A small skeg 
was fitted to the shaft log outside, deep enough to protect 
the two-bladed wheel and lessen its drag when carried in a 
vertical position. 

A small, comparatively high speed motor of 20 hp. was 
assigned to the task of moving us around when needed; we 
did not expect more than about five miles an hour in smooth 
water, and we knew much more speed than that would 
come pretty. high with this type of boat. The results were 
about as expected. The fact of the shaft being off center 
makes no appreciable difference in the steering, due, in part, 
to the very moderate drive of the small propeller and power 
plant in comparison with the weight of the boat, and, in 
some undetermined measure, to the installation of the shaft 
at a slight outward angle to the center line of the boat. 

The rig of a true Chesapeake Bay skipjack is as distinctive 
as the boats themselves. The Hobart carried the usual single 
stick, standing about 48 feet above deck, raked aft 10 feet, 
and a boom 44 feet long. The boom overhung the transom 
12 feet, a fact which would have made reefing impossible 
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A 20 hp. motor pushes the skipjack along at five miles an hour 
in smooth water — plenty for the average cruiser 


had it not been for the davits always carried over the stern 
on these craft. By standing on the “lazy-board’”’ placed 
across the outer ends of these davits, the reef points can be 
reached. The rake of the mast and the length of boom 
combined to make the sharp-headed sail almost an equi- 
lateral triangle. The bowsprit extended 12 feet beyond the 
stem, so that there was as much of the rig forward as aft — 
all in an effort to get as much sail area as possible without 
going up too high for these centerboarders. 

Handling such a rig involved no unusual difficulty for the 
oyster dredgers, with a crew of five huskies, but for single- 
handed sailing we found it decidedly on the strenuous side. 
The canvas was of heavy grade; the big sail was a tough job 
to hoist and a tougher one to reef. So, believing the ‘old 
lady’’ was smart enough to wear modern sport styles as well 
as her old work dress, we remodeled her sail plan at the 
beginning of the 1934 season, and now this Chesapeake skip- 
jack struts around with a yawl rig. First, we cut off the 
boom 12 feet from the outer end, which brought it just to the 
transom, and had the sail altered accordingly, which made it 
the same length on the foot as it had been when double- 
reefed. Then we replaced the after sail we had cut off by a 
small mizzen, stepping the mizzenmast on the transom to 
avoid having to change the main sheets and traveler. The 
foot of the mizzen was made the same length as the part we 
had cut off the main boom, and we carried the hoist high 
enough to provide approximately the same area in the 
mizzen as there was in the part of the sail we had cut away. 
This line of reasoning seems reasonable, but we planned to 
err, if at all, on the big side, knowing it would be easier to cut 
this sail down than to make it larger. We had, however, the 
proverbial beginner’s luck; the rig turned out to be well bal- 
anced and the boat sailed herself better than before. The 
weight of the mainsail was reduced so that the hoisting job 
is no longer dreaded and, since she works well enough under 
the main alone and better under the jib and mizzen, our 
cruising the past season was a complete holiday from reefing. 
A Chesapeake skipjack with a yawl rig is a unique combina- 
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The yawl rig, which divides the former large mainsail, makes for 


ease of handling and has not impaired “ Hobart’s” sailing qualities 


tion, even in this day of experiments, but it has worked out 
most satisfactorily and stands as our particular pride in what 
we have accomplished in the conversion of the Hobart. 

The skipjack type is considered a smart, weatherly boat in 
her native waters. The boats are worth watching when at 
work in a stiff blow, dragging a heavy oyster dredge from 
each side, a gasoline engine operating on deck ready to wind 
the dredges aboard. The captain keeps one eye on his own 
craft and the other on the boats close around him working 
on the same “lump” of oysters; the dredgers watch each 
other as closely as possible and when one skipper strikes a 
good bit of bottom he soon finds himself surrounded with 
many competitors, and it is then that the sailing ability of 
captain and craft is translated into dollars, for the smartest 
combination will assuredly take the lion’s share of the oysters 
from that piece of ground. Under such circumstances, I have 
seen some of the finest handling of sailing craft that it has 
ever been my good fortune to witness. These oyster ‘‘lumps,”’ 
especially in the tributaries of the Chesapeake, usually ex- 
tend only a few hundred yards, and when a number of boats 
are working back and forth over so small an area, each outfit 
striving to catch as many bushels as possible before the place 
is exhausted, the contest is as keen as any racing event could 
produce; no fleet of yachts ever jockeyed harder for a start- 
ing position than these dredgers manuever to maintain the 
most favorable situation. There is no race committee here to 
consider protests, but the chance of damage to boat or rig, 
with the consequent loss of time and money, serves the 
purpose just as effectively. 

When we began to sail our rerigged skipjack with other 
types of craft we soon found we had no apologies to offer. 
She does not make good time going to windward in a sea; a 
keel boat, or a deeper-bodied centerboarder will leave her in 
such going, but this is her only poor point of sailing. Yet we 
have nosed her into it, headed down the Chesapeake with a 
hard wind from the south and the sea that comes along with 
it, and she always got there, however much she showed that 

(Continued on page 88) 
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“Florence V” 


A New Mathis Cruiser ‘e' 


Launched late in the summer, “Florence V”’ is 
one of the largest power cruisers built this year 








“Florence V,” the latest product of the Mathis Yacht Building Co., 
of Camden, N. J., is owned by Mrs. Thomas C. McCahan and Wil- 
liam J. McCahan 3rd. She shows many of the characteristics of the 
yachts from this plant, and is distinctly modern in appearance and 
design. Her length is 79 feet 2 inches over all, beam is 16% feet. 
draft 4 feet. Two Hall-Scott Invaders driving through 2:1 reduction 
gear give a cruising speed of 16 miles. In addition to the large deck- 7 





house amidships, the owner’s quarters include two double and one 
single stateroom 
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To Nova Scotia in the “Elf” 


A Record Cruise in a 30-Footer Before the Days of the Auxiliary 


By HENRY HOWARD 


fax and return in Yacutine for October, 1933, 

recalled vividly my first offshore cruise in 1893, 
which was over much of the same waters as those covered 
in the cruise described. My vacation being limited to about 
two weeks, the vital question was whether I could safely 
tackle a cruise to Halifax and get back on time to my home 
port, Marblehead, in a 28 foot 6 inch water line boat. As in 
those days the gasoline motor had not been developed for 
auxiliary use, I had, of course, no power. I decided to try, and 
we did it with three days to spare, finishing the cruise at 
2:30 a.m. Friday, July 28th, making twelve days, nine hours 
elapsed time. 

The cruise was taken in my thirty-footer EHif in which 
for the first time I owned a boat that was really tight and 
seaworthy and in which it was safe to go almost anywhere. 
She was designed and built by George 
Lawley for William H. Wilkinson in 
1888. I bought her in 1890. 

Elf was only 28 feet 6 inches on the 
water line, 38 feet over all, 11 feet beam 
and 7 feet draft. She had a flush deck 
and a small watertight cockpit. She 
steered with a tiller and was cutter- 
rigged with the jib set flying. She had 
a housing topmast and an extension 
spinnaker pole 38 feet long which, 
when closed in, could be used with a 
masthead spinnaker with the topmast 
housed. She was provided with all the 
sails now seen but rarely and then only 
on gaff-rigged yachts of the largest 
size—a club topsail, sprit topsail, 
working topsail, balloon jib, number 
two jib topsail, baby jib topsail, jib, 
storm jib, fore staysail, balloon stay- 
sail, mainsail and storm trysail. Can 
you imagine anything more fascinating 
for a young fellow of twenty-one, my 
age when I bought her? 

The Elf’s interior arrangements con- 
sisted of a fo’c’sle intended for one man, 
but in which two men could easily 
sleep, with a small galley in the after end containing a 
gasoline stove. The main cabin was provided with two 
transoms and two pipe berths. Her eleven feet of beam made 
this cabin quite roomy and gave plenty of space in which four 
could live comfortably. 

This cruise to Halifax was my first offshore trip. I had 
made most careful preparation, with new standing and run- 
ning rigging throughout, oil bags and fish oil in case of very 
bad weather, and plenty of food in case we were blown off- 
shore. This may sound foolish today when offshore cruising 
in small boats is an everyday occurrence, but at that time it 
was practically unknown at Marblehead. Besides getting 
the boat in good shape, I had been studying navigation for 
over eight months before starting on the cruise. 

During the previous September the Elf’s former owner, 
Mr. Wilkinson, wanted to give me something as a remem- 
brance of our season together in the Mildred during which 
she won the Massachusetts Bay championship. I said that 
a sextant would be most acceptable, and this gave me my 
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The author in 1893 


first opportunity to learn something about navigation. I got 
this at Thaxter’s old nautical instrument store on State 
Street, Boston, and the old man in charge kindly picked out 
a second-hand volume of Thom's Practical Navigator as 
being better for me to study from than Bowditch. He was 
right, and with the assistance of this book I had no great 
difficulty in studying navigation during the winter, using an 
artificial horizon made of a pan of molasses, which caused 
much amusement among my friends, especially in the au- 
tumn when flies would light in it and throw it out of level. 

Speaking of William H. Wilkinson, owner and designer of 
the Mildred, I take this opportunity to tell of the almost 
unknown pioneer work which this remarkable man did for 
yacht racing. He designed the Mildred in 1889, she was 
launched in the middle of the summer of 1890 and she had 
what afterwards became known as the Herreshoff Gloriana 
bow. I do not mean that Herreshoff 
got his inspiration from Mildred — it 
was simply a case of two men having 
the same idea at the same time; but 
the fact remains that Mildred was built 
one or two years ahead of Gloriana, 

Wilkinson’s great work was in the 
perfection of rigging. He first substi- 
tuted wire running rigging for hemp or 
manila and under his direction Law- 
ley’s rigger spliced a manila rope haul- 
ing part into a wire halliard after 
everyone said it couldn’t be done. 
Wilkinson eliminated whips or jigs on 
halliards, a practice universal at that 
time, and substituted small mast 
winches on which the wire halliards 
were set up and belayed. Such winches 
were not obtainable, so he designed 
and built them himself. He was the 
first to use wire luff ropes in his sails, 
and all of these innovations were at a 
high state of perfection on the Mildred 
when she came out in 1890, Wilkinson 
spent the remainder of the season in 
tuning her up but went into no races 
until 1891. Then he was able to sail 
circles around his competitors and the Mildred ended the 
season as the undisputed champion in the 30-foot class. 

Having accomplished his ambition, Wilkinson sold Mil- 
dred and has never owned a boat since — a great loss to the 
yacht racing world. 

To return to the Elf’s cruise. We left Marblehead Satur- 
day afternoon with Ben Knapp in the cabin, Willis Rogers 
of Orleans, deck hand, Lawson as steward, and myself. The 
wind was fresh from WSW;; our course was E!4S magnetic 
to take us 15 miles south of Cape Sable. 

We took our departure from Half Way Rock at 5:35 p.M., 
carrying only jib and mainsail. At 6:30 p.m. we had a good 
hot meal served on the table in spite of the rough sea, a 
practice I had already established. By 8 p.m. the wind had 
increased so much that we housed our topmast — a long, 
difficult job in the rough sea. In the eight hours between 
8 p.M. and 4 a.M. we made 62 miles by our log and later found 
that the log was underrunning about 10 per cent instead of 
overrunning as we supposed at that time. The reason was 
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undoubtedly the strong following wind and the heave of the 
sea which caused an actual drift of the surface water, in which 
the log was working. This drift of surface water should be 
estimated and allowed for in dead reckoning navigation by 
patent log. It can easily amount to a mile an hour in a strong 
breeze of 25 to 30 miles and, of course, much more in a 
severe gale. It means that when you are running for a mark 
with a strong wind aft you may get there much sooner than 
your patent log would indicate. 

Between midnight and 4 a.m. the sea was so heavy that it 
became necessary to lash the helmsman in place. We were 
driving her so hard that waves frequently broke over our 
weather rail and would occasionally float the helmsman 
clear of the deck, but with a stout rope around his waist 
made fast near the weather rail there was no danger. 
Throughout the night care had to be taken when going below 
to watch the seas before opening the companion slide. 

All night long we tore along at 8 knots, which is about the 
top limit of speed for a thirty-footer. For hours it was just 
a toss whether or not to put in a reef — but each time we 
talked it over we decided to hang on a little longer because it 
seemed a crime not to make the most of a fair wind. From 
4 a.m. to noon Sunday it moderated considerably but still 
we logged 57 miles in this eight-hour period. 

At 6:26 a.m. Sunday I got a time sight for longitude and 
this worked out 68° 41’ W, which indicated our log had over- 
run 4 miles in 96. This later proved to have been inaccurate, 
probably due to a poor horizon because the fog shut in very 
thick while I was figuring it and continued thick until after 
midnight. 

About 8 or 9 p.m. Sunday we ran into distinct tide swirls 
which made me fear we were too far north and getting sucked 
into the Bay of Fundy by a flood tide. In this connection 
a Bay of Fundy professional fisherman had told me that if a 
boat were becalmed a little to the westward of Cape Sable, 
a whole flood tide would carry her about 12 miles into the 
Bay. It was for this reason that I laid a course for a point 15 
miles south of Cape Sable and instructed each man at the 
helm to be sure that any error in his course must be toward 
the south. In spite of these precautions, the tide swirls 
worried me as the fog was still dense, although by this time 
the wind had moderated, so that between 8 p.m. and mid- 
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The author in 1934, on deck of the “ Elf”’ 

in Newport Harbor, just 41 years after 

he made the cruise here described. The 

yacht’s appearance testifies to the thorough - 
ness of her construction 


night we made only.24 miles. A study of the chart 
before leaving Marblehead indicated that outside the 
100-fathom curve we would be out of all danger. I had, 
therefore, provided a stout cod line 110 fathoms long 
and a 12-pound deep sea lead. About 9 p.m. we hove to 
and sounded but got no bottom at 110 fathoms. This 
was a great relief, but was only negative evidence; what 
we needed was positive knowledge of our latitude. 

About midnight, to my relief, we ran out of the fog and 
limmediately started a study of the planets and stars to 
see what would cross the meridian at dawn. I decided on 
Fomalhaut which was scheduled for 3:05 a.m. and of which I 
obtained an excellent sight with good horizon. The observed 
altitude was 16° 53’, which gave us a latitude of 43° 1.4’ 
about 4 miles south of the point we had steered for. At the 
time of this observation our log showed only 229 miles or 
about 21914 miles on the basis of the overrun by the log of 
4 miles in 96 indicated by the observation of the previous 
morning — the only data we had at that time. If this was 
correct it left between 14 and 15 miles to go before we would 
be abreast of Cape Sable. This position I was, of course, 
most anxious to check by a longitude observation. So, at 
5:17 a.m. with a clear horizon, I got a longitude of 65° 35’ W, 
which to my surprise indicated that we were considerably 
east of Cape Sable and that our log instead of overrunning 
had underrun almost 10 per cent in the 234 miles from 
Marblehead to Cape Sable. 

We changed the course at once for Point Jolie and by noon 
had closed in with the land and sighted a whistling buoy 
without identification mark. As none of us knew any of the 
coast or landmarks and as it was nearly noon, I took a 
meridian altitude of the sun which enabled us to verify the 
buoy as the one off Gull Rocks, a little to the west of Point 
Jolie. By this time the wind was exceedingly light and we 
slowly passed the buoy at 1:00 p.m. and laid a course for 
San.bro Island off Halifax. 

In those days one of the trying things in piloting along the 
Nova Scotia Coast and in the harbors was the absence of 
paint and all identification marks on most of the buoys 
except those in Halifax Harbor. 

At this point I have a note in my old log book that: ‘‘The 
Steward is getting along very well and we have not missed 
a hot meal yet, although the angle of the table has sometimes 
been appalling!” 

We drifted along through the afternoon and night, passing 
Sambro Island about 9 a.m. Tuesday, and sailed into Hali- 
fax with a light, fair wind, anchoring off the Royal Nova 
Scotia Yacht Squadron Clubhouse at 1:30 p.m., making a 
total elapsed time from Marblehead of 68 hours. Hardly had 
the anchor reached the bottom when a rowboat came out 
from the club landing and the boatman gave us a card 
extending to us all the courtesies of the club during our stay. 
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“Elf” carried all the gear of the big yacht, 
including housing topmast and extension 
spinnaker pole, and her sail locker had a 
complete outfit of light and heavy canvas. 
In spite of a large rig, she carried her 
sail well and could be driven hard 


She was flush decked and had a small 
watertight cockpit, the fashionable ar- 
rangement when she was built 
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We spent nearly two days in Halifax, enjoying the wonder- 
ful hospitality of the yachtsmen, the officers of the garrison 
and of the British North Atlantic Squadron. Late in the 
afternoon of July 19th we ran down to Ketch Harbor for a 
good start the next morning. Ketch Harbor is a charming 
and picturesque anchorage near the entrance to Halifax, 
inside Sambro Island. Here two attractive-looking girls 
rowed out in the twilight and asked us to take them with us 
to Boston as passengers! — a request we promptly refused. 
I could imagine nothing worse than two seasick women on 
board Elf. 

The next few days were spent thrashing to windward 
against strong southwest winds but we found a good anchor- 
age each night, stopping at LeHave River, Port Medway, 
Port L’Herbert, Negro Island Harbor and inside Cape Sable 
Island at Barrington. Our entry into Port L’Herbert was 
unexpected and quite exciting. All day long we had been 
beating to windward in a heavy and increasing sea. The wind 
had increased so that at about noon we shortened sail to a 
single reefed mainsail and jib and by 5 p.m. the glass was fall- 
ing, with every indication of a storm approaching. We did 
not want to run back to the last good harbor to leeward, 
while ahead there was only one possible anchorage that we 
could reach before dark — Port L’Herbert. We had no 
harbor chart of it, and the Coast Pilot warned vessels not to 
attempt to enter it without a local pilot because of the un- 
marked rocks lying off the entrance. It was necessary to run 
into the entrance dead before the wind, which we did with 
our sheets trimmed in nearly flat. In the meantime I conned 
the boat from a seat on the crosstrees, from which position 
I could see and avoid the sunken ledges. The channel was 
quite narrow and went close to the land on the starboard 
hand on which the lighthouse was located. Once inside, we 
found an excellent anchorage where we listened in great 
satisfaction to the torrents of rain and the whistling of the 
gale in our rigging throughout the night. It was a heavy 
southeaster but by the next forenoon it was over. 

We finally left Nova Scotia through Barrington Passage 
on Tuesday, July 25th, exactly one week after our arrival 
at Halifax. 

From Barrington Passage, Cape Sable, we laid our course 
direct to Cape Ann. The first 24 hours we made only 91 miles 
and in the afternoon encountered a heavy white squall 
from the NW but by quick work got all our sails lowered and 
furled before it hit. This left a disagreeable and confused sea 
in the calm which followed. This was sueceeded by a fresh 
WSW wind which at 2 a.m. swung around to WNW and 
blew a moderate gale varying from Force 6 to Force 7 on the 
Beaufort Scale. We immediately tied two reefs in the main- 
sail and gave her the storm jib which was really more sail 
than she needed. But she went fast by the wind in spite of 
the heavy head sea. During the worst of the puffs I remember 
saying to Ben Knapp that with all our gear in perfect con- 
dition I couldn’t think of anything to worry about. 

It was a glorious sail. The northwester had made the air 
clear and sparkling, the sun was shining brightly and the 
waves were all cresting and breaking, with the spindrift 
blowing off horizontally from them. 

In the middle of the morning, when the wind was at its 
strongest, a Gloucester fisherman went a long distance out of 
her course to investigate us. She was running before the wind 
with nothing but a foresail set. We waved to each other and 
she went by, seeing that we needed no assistance. At this 
time the Elf was making good time to windward about five 
points off the wind in spite of the heavy sea. 

In the afternoon of Thursday, the 27th, the northwester 
began to moderate and about 4 p.m. we sighted Cape Ann, 
but with the falling breeze did not reach our moorings in 
Marblehead until well after midnight (about 2:30 a.m.). 
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Florida Plans Busy Winter for the Yachtsman 


Plenty of Racing Provided for Those Who Like Competition 
By WIRTH M. MUNROE 


to the year 1887 and find the following notation: 
‘‘On Washington’s Birthday there was held the first 
regatta on the waters of Biscayne Bay with fifteen sail cov- 
ering the course, Captain Brickell’s Ada, Captain Carney’s 
Maggie and Captain Addison’s Edna being the winners.”’ 
This was the beginning of the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club and 
its annual chowder party which has been held every year 
of the 48 since on the birthday of our country’s first presi- 
dent. It also marked the beginning of organized yacht racing 
on the waters in and about southeastern Florida. 
The fleet of cruising boats increased steadily as the years 
went by and more and more northern yachtsmen came to 
know the clear waters, steady breezes and temperate 


| RNING back the pages in the book of time we come 
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The home of the Biscayne Bay 

Yacht Club, Coconut Grove, pio- 

neer yacht club of Florida, will be 

the scene this winter of racing in 

many classes, including the Frost- 
bite dinghies 


Below, the harbor at Nassau, 

where the fleet in the Miami- 

Nassau ocean race will drop 
anchor in mid-February 
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atmosphere of the semi-tropics. Then came the motor 
which, being a new toy, diverted many of the old timers 
from sail. That, together with the modern desire for speed, 
for a time stripped our waters of the sailing boat. 

Racing in the larger boats started again in 1928 when the 
late Sir Thomas Lipton presented one of the local clubs with 
a handsome challenge cup. The race for this trophy has been 
held every year except one over a 25-mile course. Open to : 
all cruising type boats from 30 to 90 feet over all length, 
the course is one which offers some very interesting mo- 
ments. The first race was won by a little boat from Nassau, 

N. P., Lady Patsy. The next three races were taken by 
Marchioness, of Palm Beach, and the last three have been 
won by the thirty-year-old Melody of Coconut Grove. 
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The next racing program to get under way 
was the St. Petersburg-Havana race, which 
was first sailed in 1929. This, without doubt, 
is the outstanding ocean race in the South 
and the course is one of the best sailed in 
North America. From the starting line, the 
course takes one down Tampa Bay for some 
twenty miles to Southwest Pass and the 
Gulf of Mexico. From there, one soon loses 
the land, perhaps not to see it again until 
the coast of Cuba looms over the bow. 
Others make a landfall at Dry Tortugas or 
Rebecca Channel, thence into the Gulf 
Stream where the race is often won or lost in 
trying to figure out the speed of the current 
or guessing what wind will be found on the 
other side. The course, 284 miles long, is 
much like that followed in the Bermuda 
race, except that it is shorter. Three classes 
are represented — Class B for yachts not 
over 45 feet over all; Class A, 45 to 80 feet 
over all; and a special class for all over 80 
feet. St. Petersburg gives a grand reception 
to all visiting yachtsmen and Havana 
hospitality is proverbial. 

Several of the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club 
fleet had been participating in this race and 
in 1934 Commodore Hugh Matheson of that 
organization proposed an auxiliary race 
from Miami to St. Petersburg. Classes were 
divided as in the St. Petersburg-Havana 
race, and the same formulae for time allow- 
ance used, so that boats finishing would 
not need to be remeasured or rated. Gas 
(Continued on page 87) 
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Start of the St. Petersburg-Havana race last March. First sailed in 

1929, this long course, with its beginning on Florida’s west coast 

and with the Cuban capital as its goal, has become increasingly 
popular. The event will be sailed next year late in March 


Looking out on Tampa Bay over the clubhouse of the St. Petersburg 
Yacht Club. In the middle distance are the yacht basin and the 
club dock with berths for a number of yachts 
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Smart, Inexpensive Boats, They Are 
Being Built in All Parts of the Country 
and Are Being Raced in Many Localities 


the far away look in his light blue eye, wearily hoe- 

ing his corn and dreaming of the sea. For, as Birnam 
wood came to Dunsinane, the sea has come to Iowa. Our 
Iowa boy of today is sailing down at Lake Davenport, 
cruising on the Mississippi, or racing at Keokuk on Lake 
Cooper. Not big ships, of course, but don’t you think he is 
no sailor! 

Nor is Iowa an exception. The tremendous increase and 
spread of small boat sailing that has taken place in the past 
few years is no news to the readers of YAcHTING. One-design 
classes have sprung up by the hundreds and the most in- 
teresting feature of the growth is that it is by no means con- 
fined to the coast and larger lakes or rivers. 

Bodies of water where it is literally impossible to lay out 
a three-mile triangle are supporting thriving yacht clubs. 
Every state in the Union now has some sailing activity and 
yachting has truly become a national sport. With the great 
popularity of the small sail boat there has naturally come a 
flood of small boat designs, some of them good, some of 
them bad. Some are splendidly adapted to special conditions, 
some are fine all ’round boats for all conditions. 

One of the latter type, which seems to possess an unusual 
blend of good qualities, is a 16-footer called the Comet. 


N* LONGER can we tell of the Iowa farm lad, with 
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The Comets are fast and able and sail 
well both in a hard breeze and in light 
going. They were designed by C. Lowndes 
Johnson, of Easton, Maryland, and are 
16 feet long and 5 feet 6 inches beam. 
The sail area is 130 square feet 


Her design first appeared in YACHTING in 1932 and imme- 
diately drew favorable comment. She has evidently profited 
by many an example and cleverly avoided the difficulties so 
often encountered with the little fellows. It almost goes 
without saying that Comet is a centerboarder. Cost and care 
of the boat, to say nothing of shoal water conditions, make 
this feature a requisite for general popularity. And this is 
well, too, for it is by far the best type in which to learn to 
sail. 

She is five feet six inches beam and carries 130 square feet 
of sail in a trim sloop rig. The chine construction is similar 
to that of the Star boat, that is, straight sides and rounded 
bottom. And a smart little ship she is. 

It seems to me that there are about five qualities a small 
boat must possess to be successful and widely popular. I 
cannot say which is most important for they must rank in 
different order in different minds; but such a boat certainly 
must be a real boat and look the part. She must have “‘it”’ 
to win the sailor’s heart. 

Speed, within limits, is essential. The fellow who says he 
is not interested in speed, and that speed is of no conse- 
quence in a one-design class, is sadly mistaken. More poten- 
tial devotees have been lost to sailing because they had 
their introduction to the game in a slow, sluggish craft than 
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for any other reason. The boat must have “‘pep,” be a live, 
responsive thing — but I said speed within limits. The 
racing machine has its place, but it obviously cannot be- 
come the widely popular boat we are defining. We want 
speed up to the point where it begins to increase the cost of 
our boat, or precludes her use for sailing other than racing. 
Don’t make the mistake of thinking that a good turn of 
speed, and by that I mean the ability to point and work to 
windward as well as reach and run, cannot be combined 
with comfort and seaworthiness. Reasonable speed is not 
necessarily gained at the sacrifice of the other two qualities. 
In a good design they go hand in hand. In fact, a certain 
amount of speed is essential to seaworthiness. This phase of 
small boat design could and should be discussed at length 
by someone more able than I, but suffice it to say that the 
old expression, referring to a slow boat, ‘‘She may starve 
you to death, but she’ll never drown you,”’ is a fallacy and 
the “slow ’un”’ often has to stay out and take it when a 
little more speed would have brought her to her mooring. 

‘One word on a closely related point — weight. Mere 
weight does not mean strength, which seems to be the im- 
pression of many boat “‘factories”” and amateur builders. 
Weight is the enemy of life, speed, and, in most respects, 
seaworthiness. A well built boat need not be heavy to have 
strength and a long life. Don’t increase the size of members 
over that specified by the designer. Investigate the weight 
of a boat before you buy. 

Then comes utility. Our boat must have more than speed 
and beauty. Comfort and room for relaxed knocking about, 
an occasional picnic or even a camping cruise are, of course, 
desirable. Even a very small boat can be a good one-design 
racer and a comfortable all ’round boat as well. The boat we 
are discussing must have all of these qualities. 

Perhaps safety should be at the top of our list. A small 
boat should be non-sinkable and preferably should not de- 
pend on added flotation for this quality. In other words, she 
should be unballasted. If added flotation is necessary, avoid 
air tanks. They may rust out or become punctured, and their 
leaks may never be discovered until the boat is sinking fast. 
Balsa, cork or something similar to these is preferable. The 
greatest safety factor of all, however, is the judgment, skill 
and resourcefulness that come most easily and quickly to 
the sailor of the responsive centerboarder. 

Last and, sorrowfully, not least, is the omnipresent ques- 
tion of cost. Need I say more? A little fellow that cannot 
be well built, fully equipped and delivered to her owner for 
less than $300 is doomed as far as widespread popularity is 
concerned. In my estimation, no yacht club, no matter how 
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large and wealthy, should be without a one-design class 
of about this price. Obviously, there are many people who 
are unable to spend more for a boat, and many affluent 
folk unfamiliar with the sport will not spend more on what 
they consider an experiment. Nor can we forget the most 
important group in yachting today, the juniors. They may 
have to tease for a boat, and teasing is inevitably more suc- 
cessful if the cost of giving in is not too great. If the boat is 
well adapted to amateur construction, and if good drawings, 
instructions and possible knock down parts are available, 
then the picture is complete. 

In the past few years it has been my pleasure to sail a 
good number of small boats under many conditions. I have 
pored over every small boat design I could find. None of 
them have come so near to my idea of the perfect little ship 
as the Comet. I’ve built the boat and I’ve sailed her and I 
can’t help saying, ‘‘God bless her little heart.”’ 

She is fast — maybe not quite a world beater — but you 
can tackle anything your own size and won’t have to make 
many excuses for being beaten. There’s a responsive feel to 
the tiller and evidence of personality all about her. These, 
combined with an unusual sense of power for one of her 
inches, gives you confidence in her ability to take it. And 
she can. The Comets at one club recently came through a 
thundersqual! untouched while a much larger class was 
thoroughly disorganized by accidents and breakdowns. Our 
local Comets never seem to reef, but wiggle through any- 
thing that comes along. When they want to take it easy, 
they douse the main and jog along in perfect comfort under 
jib alone. I have been told, though I have not seen it, that in 
the event of a capsize, the boat floats high enough to keep 
her cockpit from filling and that it is possible to right her 
before she fills. This may be so. I’ve never seen one capsized, 
but such an accident is of no great consequence, for the 
boat is non-sinkable and will float if she is filled. All you have 
to do is hang on. 

There is, of course, a limit to the number of persons you 
can put aboard a 16-footer, particularly when that 16- 
footer has avoided excess beam. Comet, however, is not one 
of those lank, lean, undernourished looking things, and her 
beam of five feet, six inches gives her a good roomy cockpit. 
The centerboard case, extending forward under the deck a 
good twelve inches, is less in the way than is usually the 
case. Four are quite comfortable in the cockpit and the deck 
space is good which, of course, means room to stretch out 
and loll, with plenty of stowage space below. There is good 
room for camping equipment and our boys are already 
planning an ambitious week-end cruise. 





Comets racing in the National Championship regatta held off the Raritan Yacht Club, Perth Amboy, New Jersey 











The Comet is a trim looking boat with easy lines 


Well, we’ve taken her score on all of the five points except 
the financial and aesthetic. The latter we’ll have to leave to 
you. The illustrations give a pretty good idea of her saucy 
appearance and underneath it I think you’ll get a glimpse of 
her ability and real character. As for me — well, I’m quite 
in love with her. 

But to get down to dollars and cents, it’s safe to say you 
can’t beat Comet much on cost. Every now and then you 
learn of some remarkable fellow who has built a boat for an 
unbelievably low figure. He has taken great pride in search- 
ing around for this and for that. It was fun, he saved 
money and, no doubt, got a good boat, but he spent literally 
hundreds and hundreds of hours doing it. It is just as pos- 
sible to do this in building a Comet as any other boat and I 
have no idea as to what the lowest possible cost would be. 
I do know that it is perfectly possible to build the boat of the 
best materials, buying them through normal channels, for 
well under $200. This figure not only includes excellent sails, 
but every stick, nail and rope yarn to make the complete 
boat, put her in the water and sail her. What’s more, this 
price includes having a great deal of machine and mill work 
done, thus reducing the time required to a minimum. Fine 
professionally built boats can be delivered for $250 or less. 

One must be careful in trying to better such a price for a 
really complete 16-foot sail boat. Good sails, spars, hard- 
ware, rigging and materials cost money and there is a point 
beyond which saving is false economy. More economical 
designs have been produced but I have yet to find one that 
fulfills our five requirements. 

When it was found that a large number of Comets had 
been built all over the country a number of enthusiasts 
formed the Comet Class Yacht Racing Association. Today 
there are 160 registered boats, and organized fleets at the 
Stone Harbor Yacht Club, Stone Harbor, N. J.; Potomac, 
Washington, D. C.; Raritan Yacht Club, Perth Amboy, 
N. J.; Richmond County Yacht Club, Staten Island, N. Y.; 
Keyport Yacht Club, Keyport, N. J.; Princess Bay Yacht 
Club, N. Y.; Medford Boat Club, Medford, Mass., and at the 
Lake of the Ozarks, Mo., Skaneateles, N. Y., and Barnegat 
Bay. Five more fleets are now organizing. 
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The rather difficult task of rounding up all the Comet 
owners, measuring and registering boats, forming fleets and 
drawing up restrictions is being ably carried on by the 
organization under its enthusiastic president, Dr. John 
Eiman of Abington, Pa. The association’s secretary is John 
H. Frye who may be addressed at Room 2106, 195 Broad- 
way, New York City. You will find him a pleasant man with 
amazing energy, all of which is right behind the Comet. 
These men and their associates have been spontaneously 
drawn into the work they are doing by their interest in the 
boat. They have nothing to gain other than the satisfaction 
of extending the class. 

There are, of course, many ways to approach the building 
of the Comet, and after all that has been written on the 
subject of small boat construction, it seems unnecessary to 
add much here. Since good instructions and drawings for 
amateur building are available, the remarks following are 
offered purely as suggestions. 

In the April, 1935, issue of YACHTING there was an article 
by William W. Kerr, Jr., telling of his experience in building 
his own Comet. Let me say right here that I look on Mr. 
Kerr with the eyes of hero worship. Any man who can not 
only make a suit of sails, but have them work, I shall always 
regard with awe. That is a real job which few should ever 
tackle. He showed his resourcefulness, again, in overcoming 

















The sail plan shows a modern and efficient rig 


the difficulty of securing proper fastenings and materials. 
If I may offer a criticism, it would be that he made the very 
common mistake of building too heavily. 

Generally speaking, the best practice is to follow the 
specifications and official restrictions for the class as closely 
as possible. In this way you build a boat of proved qualities 
and you are sure of meeting the association’s measurement 
requirements. Otherwise, you don’t have a true Comet. You 
may not be interested in your boat’s eligibility for racing, 
but you may develop an interest in this branch of the sport. 
In any event, the resale value of any class boat is much 
greater if she is registered and has a measurement certificate. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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The finished hull, looking forward. A back rest for the helms- 


man may be added if desired 


Right. Angle iron hobblers make the most practical runner chocks 
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Below. The cockpit may be secured to 
the runner plank with angle iron 





The Skeeter Ice Boat 


A Fast 75-Square-Footer, 13 Feet in Length 
By J. JULIUS FANTA 


Designs by Walter Beauvais 


4 | YHE 75-square-footer Skeeter has been designed to 
meet the growing demand for a small forward-steering 
ice boat that is fast in light winds, qualified for all 

round sailing and that can be built reasonably when cost 

must be considered. Not only does the simple construction 
enable those of but limited ability with tools to build her, 
but, because of the bow-rudder feature, the novice can sail 
her with safety. The Skeeter type will not negotiate a spin. 

The astonishing speed of this little craft is due to the light, 
yet staunch construction, the weight being pared close to 1.7 
pounds to the square foot of 
sail. This ratio brings the weight 
down to between 125 and 135 
pounds. As a basis of compari- 
son, larger craft weigh any- 
where between three and four 
pounds for every square foot 
of sail area. 

In comparatively light airs, 
the Skeeter will be found travel- 
ing at a good gait and, despite 
its light weight, it is no less good 
in winds up to 20 and 25 miles 
an hour. Responsible for this is 
the concentration of the sail 
area in a cat rig which, when 
raked aft about five feet, makes 
the center coincide with the 
center of weight and stabilizes 
the hull. In going to windward, 
a well-tuned Skeeter, by virtue 
of being able to point closer, 
will hold her own with an ice 
boat many times her size. But 
going down wind, “raters,” 
which have the advantage of a 





The main sheet can be held in one hand 


broader sail plan, are faster. Best of all, the compactness 
and lightness permit one to lift the Skeeter unaided and 
transport her overland on a car or trailer without difficulty. 

In relation to the weight of the craft, the Skeeter is ex- 
tremely sensitive to the weight of the crew and is, therefore, 
less apt to hike. Again, the pilot weighing the same as, or 
more than the Skeeter, will have greater effect in keeping 
the ship down than a single pilot sailing a craft weighing 
five to eight times his own weight. 

On the same basis, the Skeeter with a three-inch mast 
tapering to two inches aloft has 
the most durable spar of any 
ice boat. To have the same 
strength, the spar of a propor- 
tionately larger Class A_ boat 
would have to be eight inches in 
diameter to support the hull 
when capsized. All of this gives 
the pilot an added degree of 
safety if the Skeeter should 
capsize. 

The cockpit is especially large, 
commodious for two persons, 
and as many more can take to 
the runner plank when the wind 
is strong enough. A T-shaped 
tiller hinges back from the for- 
ward end of the cockpit where 
the post protrudes through the 
bottom, and has a _ grooved 
aluminum wheel attached on 
the under side. Another wheel 
is affixed to the rudder post 
forward, and both wheels are 
manipulated by aeroplane cable. 

The pilot sits upright, which 
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is more comfortable than the prone posture necessary with 
the tiller behind him. If desired, a back rest may be erected 
across the rear of the cockpit so that the pilot may relax and 
decrease windage. The specified construction has simplicity 
as its keynote and it is not advisable to elaborate upon it if 
the builder expects to get the same results in speed. The 
complete outfit, including sails and all fittings, should not 
run above $65 and may be considerably less. 

The runners, designed for safety in encountering ice 
flaws and shod with angle iron, sharpened and honed, are 
highly efficient. But if the builder need not be guided by his 
purse, it would be well to depart from the angle iron runners 
and substitute studded triangular diamond tool steel for 
blades. One set may come to half the cost of the entire boat, 
but they are worth the difference if you want to do credit- 
able racing. If this is the case, it would be a good plan to 
have two sets — one with 65° angle blades for exceptionally 
hard ice and the conventional 90° blades for soft ice and 
snow. It will be noted that the side runners pivot between 
angle irons, rather than wooden hobblers, bolted to the 
runner plank. This is a newer method. 

The following details and accompanying drawings from 
designs by Walter Beauvais, of Williams Bay, Wisconsin, 
will be found complete but will need study beforehand. Due 
to the scarcity of materials which are light and yet strong 
enough to withstand the whip, there is but little choice. 
Basswood is considered the only alternative for clear 
spruce. Plain spruce will do, but if the builder can procure 
clear, straight-grained aeroplane spruce, he should do so. 
Aeroplane spruce is by far the best. 

Each of the three bulkheads, exclusive of No. 4 or the 
“‘dashboard,”’ may be divided into half sections. No. 4 
frame, however, serves as the forward end of the cockpit 
and the rear support of the keel and sheer riser. You will 
note’ that the bow consists of a solid head block nine inches 
long. and that the spruce keel as well as the riser is mortised 
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into the solid section for three inches. Since there is a great 
strain exerted on the riser, on which the mast rests, particu- 
larly at the mast step, it is almost imperative that 34” 
spruce or white oak be used for it. The after ends of the keel 
and riser are supported at the No. 4 bulkhead by gluing 34” 
by 34” strips vertically at all 
corners of the intersections. The 
other three bulkheads are secured 
in their positions in the same 
way. It is essential that each 
frame section be exactly square 
and plumb; before assembling 
the sides, bevel the tops 
of the frames slightly 
forward, 
(Continued on page 85) 
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“ Evening Star,” Washington 


Racing on the Potomac. “Sassy,” winner in the Comet Class, leading “Serena” in the forenoon race. The other boat is one of the Moth Class 


Windjamming on the Potomac 


Potomac, the program this year included events for 

sailing craft, and the first day of the meeting, Septem- 
ber 27th, saw four races sailed, three in the forenoon and a 
free-for-all in the afternoon. All the classes filled and a large 
fleet turned out, no less than forty boats sailing in the free- 
for-all. 

Until recently, interest in sailing on the Potomac, off 
Washington, had been at a low ebb, and was confined chiefly 
to canoe racing. Two years ago, in October, 1933, when the 
Potomac River Sailing Association was formed, but seven 
boats could be mustered for its first race. The following 
season saw the fleet grow to some twenty-five boats of vary- 
ing types, and this season, with the building up of some one- 
design classes, such as the Comets and the Snipes, and the 
restricted Moth Class, interest heightened until some fifty 
boats are now being sailed and raced regularly on the river. 
In point of numbers, the Comet Class of 16-foot sloops has 
the largest fleet of any single class, except, possibly, the ca- 
noes. Nine of the former raced as a class in the President’s 
Cup Regatta, out of a fleet of twelve at the Capital Y. C. 

A good 214-mile ‘‘dog’s leg’’ course was laid out off Hains 
Point and was sailed twice around for a total distance of five 
miles. With a moderate southerly breeze blowing up the 
river throughout the day, this gave a couple of windward 
legs and two runs. The United States Coast Guard furnished 
a 75-foot patrol boat for the use of the committee, from 
which the racers were sent away at ten-minute intervals. 

In the forenoon, nine canoes were sent away at 10:30, sail- 
ing on a handicap basis, the first leg being a long and a short 
hitch to the buoy off Hains Point. C. Van Kamman won on 
both elapsed and corrected time, with J. Hazzard in second 
place and J. E. Oxley, in the scratch boat, third. 

Nine Comets hit the line in a bunch in the next class, 
with D. Verner Smythe, in Sassy, stepping out into the lead. 
As the breeze freshened Sassy was never threatened and fin- 
ished over five minutes ahead of Serena, R. Clyde Cruit, 
which led R. 8S. Doyle’s Freya by 1 minute 38 seconds. Sassy’s 
elapsed time was over 13 minutes better than the best time 
of the canoes. The Moth Class mustered seven starters and, 
as the wind lightened before they finished, the little 11-foot- 
ers were sent only once around the course. Jaycee, sailed by 
C. W. Johnson, beat F. D. Wright, of the Maryland Yacht 
Club, sailing No. 60, by just two seconds. 

In the free-for-all, started in three divisions according to 


ree the first time at a President’s Cup Regatta on the 





George Lohr 

Working up into position for the free-for-all start. In the fore- 

ground is “Madic,” a Chesapeake Bay 20-footer which won 
the elapsed time prize 


size, forty boats sailed the course in a breeze that lightened 
considerably before the finish. The fleet was composed of 
many types and rigs, including canoes, cats, bilgeboard 
scows, Comets and the Herreshoff 15-foot Buzzards Bay 
sloop Sandpiper. Sailed on a handicap based on previous 
performance, the order of finish did not mean much until 
the handicaps were applied. 

The best time for the course in this race was made by 
William W. Heintz’s Madic, a 20-foot over all sloop with 225 
square feet of sail. This little boat, the product of E. H. 
Hartge, of Galesville, Md., actually beat the 28-foot bilge- 
board scows, boat for boat. Madic, which is one of a class of 
nine, resembles somewhat the old Chesapeake log canoes, 
except that she is of V-bottom type, instead of round-bilged. 
Brangler II, A. Gilbert’s bilgeboard scow, finished second. 
Sassy, the first Comet to finish, took only 6 minutes 23 sec- 
onds longer to sail the course than Madic. 

First prize on corrected time went to J. W. Marsh’s yawl 
Zephyr, and second place to F. D. Wright’s Moth No. 60. 

Commodore J. W. Marsh headed the race committee, as- 
sisted by Dr. John Eiman, Prentice Edrington, Ralph E. 
Winslow, Alfred Hanson, Comdr. A. M. Allen and John Fox. 
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Clinton Ferguson, of Waban, Mass., took the championship in Class C, Amateur. 
Below, Class B drivers get away to a red hot start on Lake Sequoyah in the National 
Outboard Championships at Tulsa, Okla. Lewis Carlisle won the amateur, and 
Fred Jacoby, Jr., the professional titles in this class 











Scenes at the National Championship 


Races for Outboards Held at Tulsa, 


Oklahoma, September 21!st—23rd 





M. Rosenfeld Photos 














Above. George Coleman, in the mile 
trials on Lake Spavinaw, drove an out- ' 
board faster than one had ever gone ' 
before and set a record of 69.383 miles 

per hour with a Class X motor 





Left. Class F drivers hit the line at top 
speed, with the gun, in the second heat 
of the Championship Regatta 
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Seventy-Mile Mark Exceeded at Tulsa 


HE seventh annual national out- 

board championships, held near 
Tulsa, Okla., Sept. 21-23, resulted in a 
complete new set of champions, and 
seven new world’s outboard records — 
one of them the all-time high. 

Lewis Carlisle, 21-year-old East Islip, 
N. Y., amateur champion, proved his 
ability both in competition and in the 
mile trials. By taking two new titles 
against the best drivers in the country, 
and then breaking two mile-trial rec- 
ords, young Carlisle was the outstand- 
ing figure of the three-day meeting. 
After winning in Class B and Class F, 
he set two high marks — the C-I, one- 
mile, at 56.853 m.p.h.; and the F-I, 
one-mile, at 61.644 m.p.h. 

Boys of twenty-one or under won the 
five national amateur titles, which may 
indicate the trend in Corinthian out- 
board racing. Clinton Ferguson, 18, of 
Waban, Mass., traded his two 1934 
titles (in Classes A and B) with one of 
Carlisle’s, in Class C. Elmer Schneider, 
Jr., 14, St. Louis, who three years ago 
entered the nationals as the youngest 
driver ever to compete in these events, 
won the Midget Class crown, and the 
next day on Lake Spavinaw broke the 
world’s record in the class by more than 
a 5-mile margin! The A-I honors went to 
Bob Mitchell, Jr., 18, of Dallas, Texas. 

Older drivers who have not been on 
the national title scroll for over a year 
won the professional championships. 
Frank Yeager and C. Mulford Scull 
were not present to defend themselves 
from title attacks in Divisions A and C. 

Thom Cooper who entered his first 
race last year and is now just of age, 
won the Class A “pro” title. He had 
just come from the North where he set 
a new A-II competition record of 41.513 
m.p.h., and made himself Wisconsin 
champion in that class, as well as Min- 
nesota champion in Classes A, B, and C. 








Fred Jacoby, Jr., crack driver, from 
North Bergen, N. J., was second in 
both heats of the B-II championships, 
but his total time was so good that he 
was accorded first place. This was not 
necessary, however, to assure the East- 
ern pilot the high point crown. Herschel 
H. Turk, who pleased his neighbors 
of Tulsa by winning the C-II crown, 
accomplished what he had set out to do 
in the competition. A New York driver, 
Bob Grabau, Kenmore, N. Y., who set 
a new F-II competitive mark of 53.989 
m.p.h. at Red Bank, N. J., just before 
coming to Tulsa, won the Class F cham- 
pionship, although he did not exceed 
his own record of the preceding month. 

A triangular course on Lake Se- 
quoyah, five miles from the city of 
Tulsa, was the scene of the contests. 
The three sharp turns provided the 
usual thrills and spills. The latter, in- 
volving Fred Dodd, Jr., W. D. Cox, 
Thom Cooper, and ‘Clint’? Ferguson, 
all occurred within sight of the grand- 
stands. The Tulsa Junior Chamber of 
Commerce special trophy for the first 
driver to break a world’s record on the 
Lake Sequoyah course went to the only 
record breaker there, Frank Vincent, 
Tulsa. Vincent was hard pressed in the 
C-IT final heat and had to drive 51.546 
m.p.h. to win (though Turk won the 
class title). This upset Turk’s 50.223 
former mark. 


THE MILE TRIALS 


A journey over rolling hills and rough 
country roads brought a group of am- 
bitious drivers out to Lake Spavinaw, 
70 miles northeast of Tulsa where the 
mile-trials were conducted the Monday 
following the championship racing. 
Forty-two attempts were made, six of 
them successful. Lew Carlisle estab- 
lished new marks in C and F amateur 
divisions. Clinton Ferguson tried to but 
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4n interesting study of wave formation. 

The 46-foot Matthews Sport Cruiser 

“Sabre,” owned by Thomas T. Parker, 

powered with two 180 hp. Sterling Petrels. 

Below, the South Shore unit of the U. S. 

Power Squadron, before starting on ma- 
neuvers with the Marines 











“Confusion,” American Class B dinghy, one 
of the American team that beat the British 
dinghies by 431% to 27 points 


could not better his own A-I mark. It 
stands at 46.764 m.p.h. 

C-II is Herschel Turk’s pet class. 
Monday being his birthday, he decided 
to present himself with a new world’s 
record in that class. The result was an 
average of 56.083 m.p.h. Elmer Schnei- 
der, Jr., and Edwin Pabst, Oconomo- 
woc, Wis., fought a rollicking battle for 
the Midget speed rights. First Pabst 
hummed down the course for an average 
of 31.353 m.p.h., close to his own 31.358 
competitive ‘‘M” record. Schneider 
then recorded 31.487. Pabst thought 
he could put a stop to this child’s play, 
and drove at an average of 32.93. But 
Schneider cleaned up immediately after 
with 33.888. That is the Midget all time 
record now. Mrs. Ruth Herring has 
held the A-II time trial record of 47.13 
m.p.h. for two years. On Lake Spav- 
inaw, Mrs. Herring first drove to an av- 
erage of 47.619, but later exceeded that 
to set up a new mark of 48.258. 

George Coleman, Jr., Miami, Okla., 
the Sir Malcolm Campbell of outboard 
racing, went faster at Spavinaw than 
anyone has ever gone in an outboard. 
On his first attempt Coleman averaged 
67.04 m.p.h., to exceed Jean Dupuy’s 
all time mark, with an “X” motor, of 
65.21. After all others had finished us- 
ing the mile-course, Coleman set out 
again and boosted his new record to 
68.181 m.p.h. The return run was 
equal to 70.588; the average stands 
officially at 69.383! 

In charge of the Junior C. of C. corps 
of official hosts was Wallace C. Frank- 
lin, Jr. Outboard officials present were 
Commodore Phelps Ingersoll, Carl Lind- 
berg, Hugo Biersach, Charles F. Chap- 
man, James W. Mulroy, Charles G. 
Steele, Carl Abbath, Nathan Young, 
John Winter, and Hamilton Tobin. 

Joon A. WARING, JR. 


British-American Dinghy Team Race 


AILING a series of seven 6-mile 
races in four days, in hard winds 
and rough seas off Larchmont, the 
American Frostbite dinghy team of two 
boats, Confusion, sailed by Frank 
Campbell with Miss Myrtle Whittel- 
sey as crew, and Consternation, with 
Clare Farrand at the stick and Jack 
Sutphen doing the hiking, made a clean 
sweep of the team races for the Gold 
Challenge Cup of the North American 
Dinghy Association. The British din- 
ghies, Runt, sailed by Colin Ratsey 
with Mrs. Janet Ratsey as crew, and 
Squall, sailed by Reginald Bennett 
with Sir Archibald Hope bailing and 
hiking, put up a valiant battle, but 
were so outclassed in going to wind- 
ward in the lumpy seas that their Amer- 
ican adversaries won every race be- 
tween them, the final total point score 
being: U. S., 4314; Great Britain, 27. 

The story of one race is really the 
story of all. The courses were alternate 
triangular and windward and leeward, 
with windward starts. The Americans 
got the best of almost every start, and 
with the distinctly better weather quali- 
ties of their boats, had no trouble cov- 
ering their opponents and working out 
commanding leads. The British boats at 
times made appreciable gains on the 
leeward legs, but these were insufficient 
to close the gaps opened by the Ameri- 
can craft on the wind. 

The weather conditions were quite 
unfit for racing dinghies only 11 feet 6 
inches long. On the first three days, 
September 25th, 26th and 27th, south- 
erly winds of between 10 and 15 miles 
an hour kicked up a nasty, choppy sea 
which all but swamped the little craft. 
A northeasterly wind on September 28 
had the same effect. Inasmuch as it was 
impossible to bail the boats while on 
the wind, they had to lug the water 
they shipped to the windward mark — 
or sink. The crews were taxed to the 
utmost to keep the dinghies from cap- 
sizing, and were thoroughly worn out at 
the end of each day. 

The American craft differed widely 
from their British opponents, both as to 
hull form and rig. The Yankee boats 
were quite fine forward, with easy bilges 
and round sections abaft amidships, 
whereas the Britishers had full, deep 
bows, a fairly easy midsection and a 
comparatively flat run. The Americans 
had distinctly more freeboard, yet 
failed to show the same stability as the 
British, 

The Americans had the latest devel- 
opment of the wishbone rig, with re- 
volving mast and no shrouds leading 
to the deck. The Britishers found a 
loophole in our measurement rule and 
appeared with tremendously tall and 
narrow sail plans, achieved through the 
use of a sprit hoisting well above the 
masthead. They had a triple diamond 
rigging plan, with a fixed shroud run- 
ning to the deck, and revolving masts 
stepped on the mast thwart at gunwale 
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The British dinghies “Runt” (left) and 
“Squall,” designed by Uffa Fox, were radical 
in both design and rig 


height. It was easily apparent that the 
American sails set far better at all 
times, due primarily to the wishbone. 
The Britishers could not hold their 
leeches in line, and with eased sheets 
the fixed shroud cut into the forward 
part of their sails. Actually, the Brit- 
ishers each had three rigs, all of different 
heights. They tried them all, to no 
avail. 

Many of the critics who viewed the 
races were of the opinion that the poor 
showing of the British boats was due in 
no small measure to the rough, short 
seas encountered, and believed that in 
smooth water they would have per- 
formed much better. That these opin- 
ions were justified was proved a week 
later in races held inside the harbor, in 
smooth water, when the American craft 
were beaten to windward quite handily. 
Had the team races been held in the har- 
bor, or outside in an offshore wind, the 
outcome might well have been quite 
different. 

SAMUEL WETHERILL 


i: Se. 


U. S. Power Squadron in Maneuvers 


HE effectiveness of the use of 

civilian pleasure craft by Federal 
military forces in time of an emergency 
was demonstrated by the South Shore 
unit of the United States Power Squad- 
rons in the recent fall air-land-sea 
maneuvers of the U. S. Marine Corps 
Reserve, at Point Lookout, Long Island. 
Having no naval craft available to carry 
out the sea end of their program, Com- 
mander Gustave Zeese, of the South 
Shore squadron, turned out 32 cabin 
cruisers and two dispatch boats for use 
by the Marines in the war game. The 
problem was the “recapture of the 
Point Lookout Naval Base” and the 
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civilian skippers were to land the shore 
party ‘‘somewhere on the beach” near 
the point. 

The operations started from the 
South Shore Yacht club at Freeport 
where the Power Squadron fleet as- 
sembled. Working with Major B. 8. 
Barron, commander of the Marine 
battalion, the power boat owners had 
divided up the detail and the cruisers 
were grouped by numbers. 

Starting by prearranged signal, the 
Power Squadron boats went off with 
their 200 Marines in groups of three. 
The operations were directed and the 
boats kept in touch with headquarters 
through radio equipment set up for the 
maneuvers on the flagship, Commodore 
Stephen Merritt’s Spikey IIT. 


“Chuckle” Takes Atlantic Coast 
Star Championship 


N THE eleventh annual Atlantic 
Coast Star Championships, held on 
Moriches Bay, off Westhampton, Sep- 
tember 10th to 14th, Harold Halsted 
proved himself a worthy defender in 
winning three out of five races with 
Chuckle II to score 58 points in defense 
of his title. Second in series points were 
the Atkin brothers in Jubilee which they 
drove to a second place with 52 points 
for the Western Long Island Sound 
Fleet. Young Horace Havemeyer, Jr., 
sailed his Great South Bay Vim to a 
third place in the series after having 
made a bad start in the first race. 





One of the new boats of the year is 
“Winsome Too,” owned by Harkness 
Edwards. Designed by John Alden, 
she was delivered just before the New 
York Yacht Club Cruise in August. 
She is 6414! long and 14’ 5” breadth 
of beam. A 40 hp. Buda Diesel for 
euxiliary power drives her at 64% 
nautical miles. “Winsome Too” has 
been entered in the Miami-Nassau 
race next February 


Marines making a landing from 

F. W. Hallam’s “Mallah II” in the 

maneuvers off Point Lookout, Long 
Island, held in September 
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It was Moriches Bay’s first major 
yachting series and it, proved a thor- 
oughly fair test for boats of ability in 
moderate to fresh breezes, as all five 
contests shared an abundance of wind. 
All were sailed over triangular courses 
with the starting line set to give a wind- 
ward start. All courses were a four- 
mile triangle sailed three times around. 
The series was probably one of the clean- 
est ever sailed for any major Star title, 
with only one protest in five races. 

The first race, sailed in a ten-mile 
breeze, saw an 18-year-old newcomer 
to the Star Class, T. F. Talmadge, 
of Peconic Bay, defeat the fleet of vet- 
erans handily. A more boisterous breeze 
in the second race saw the defender, 
Harold Halsted, regain his form to lead 
from start to finish. Eddie Ketcham was 
runner-up and for the first time the At- 
kin brothers regained their expected 
Long Island Championship form and 
took third place. 

The third race was once more a case 
of following Chuckle around the course, 
as Halsted and Halsey would not be 
headed, although young Havemeyer got 
going in the husky breeze and was a 
close contender. Joe Morris brought in 
his Delaware River craft Arrow a close 
third. It was still anybody’s series with 
Chuckle holding aslender four-point lead. 

In the fourth race Chuckle parted her 
headstay, just forty seconds before the 
preparatory signal, and asked for a 
15-minute postponement. Once started, 
the race was all Arrow’s on the first lap 
with the defender back in ninth place. 
But the Delaware River boat dropped 
to third at the finish while Chuckle 
came up to take fourth place and keep 
her lead in a contest which Havemeyer’s 
Vim deservedly won. 

The final race was sailed in the strong- 
est breeze of the series. Chuckle assumed 
a lead which left no doubt as to her suc- 
cessful defense of the title. Jubilee con- 
stantly threatened, as did Vim, but they 
finished in that order. 

The Coast Guard did admirable serv- 
ice in patrolling the course. 

C. E. Lucker, Jr. 
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EDITORIAL 


Let’s Get Down to Reality 


HE prospect of another race for the America’s Cup, 

either next summer or the year after, opens up once 
more the whole question of large yacht racing, or, rather, the 
lack of it, in the United States. Discussion on the subject has 
been precipitated by the suggestion of Mr. C. R. Fairey in 
his challenge that the series be sailed.in yachts smaller than 
those which were used in the last two matches, and he has 
definitely named Class K, of 65 feet rating, instead of 
Class J, rating 76 feet. 

We have, of course, no Class K racing yachts in our 
waters, whereas there is a fleet of three Class J boats in 
existence, and the veteran Vanitie, in Class I, which is 
definitely outbuilt. We have built five Class J cutters for 
America’s Cup defense since 1930, but, except in years when 
there has been a match for the Cup, we have had no racing 
in the “‘J”’ Class. To put it bluntly, we have spent something 
like two-and-a-half million dollars to build good racing 
yachts to defend the America’s Cup, and have never used 
the boats thereafter for racing purposes. Already two of the 
boats built in 1930 have been broken up without being in 
commission after that one season. Yet England supports a 
large and active class, in spite of the fact that probably they 
have no more yachtsmen able to afford the cost of racing a 
large yacht than we have. We may well ask ourselves, 
therefore, if the game as we play it really is worth the candle, 
and speculate as to whether somewhat smaller boats, such 
as the present challenger suggests, would prove popular 
enough to keep the class active after the Cup matches were 
over. It was, we believe, some such thought as this that 
prompted Mr. Fairey to name a smaller class in his chal- 
lenge. 

However, if this was his idea, we question if he has gone 
quite far enough. To reduce the competing yachts from 82 
or 83 feet on the water to 75 feet is not going to effect 
enough of a saving in first cost or upkeep to induce many 
men to build or race yachts of this size, or to popularize 
large yacht racing. If he had named a Class L cutter, of 
56 feet rating, the change from the larger size might have 
made a wider appeal, although what the America’s Cup 
Committee of the defending New York Yacht Club would 
have said to the proposal one can only guess. The Deed of 
Gift specifies 65 feet water line as the smallest yacht that 
may race for the Cup. A Class L racer would be just about 
that length on the water, but probably could not go over 
65.4 feet water line and still measure in the class. These 
limits are, of course, pretty narrow, and would result in an 
almost fixed water line class. However, even if the Deed of 
Gift cannot be changed, the limit of the ‘‘L’’ Class might be 


lifted from 56 to 57 feet rating, or the load water line limi- 
tation in the rule could be raised slightly, and thus give 
greater latitude to a designer who wanted to build into the 
class and at the same time meet the requirements of an 
America’s Cup racer. 

There is considerable sentiment in yachting circles for a 
reduction in size of the Cup yachts, and if some such change 
should come, undoubtedly we would see individuals building 
for the defense rather than (or in addition to) syndicates, 
with the probability that the yachts would be raced as a 
class instead of staying shored up in a yard for several years, 
idly awaiting another challe: ze for “‘the mug.’”’ And a good 
open class of this size would certainly help in the develop- 
ment of design to a greater extent than can be achieved 
under present conditions. 

The situation as it is now is both unsound and wasteful. 
Conceivably, it might be helped by racing for the Blue 
Ribbon of the Sea in a class that our yachtsmen can afford 
to build to and to race regularly for the sake of the sport 
itself. 

+ + + 


The Price that Counts 


HILE on the subject of reducing the cost of yachting, 

a former Vice President of the United States once 
said that what this country needed was a good five-cent 
cigar. This might be stretched to include a really good boat 
at a low price. Certainly, the last five years of economic 
stringency have shown many sailors how much fun is possi- 
ble afloat in a small boat at a small cost, with the result that 
the sport today is claiming more devotees than in 1929, 
at the peak of the boom years. 

All that was necessary was to show a man with the desire 
to get afloat a chance to acquire a boat at a price that he 
could afford to buy and run. In sail boats the Snipe Class 
showed the way in what could be done, the Comet Class 
carried on the good work, and the sailing dinghy and other 
small classes from 15 to 20 feet in length that could be built 
for a few hundred dollars brought many more into the game. 
In the stock power boat field, builders were quick to sense 
the trend and found it easy to sell a small boat for around a 
thousand dollars to many persons to whom three or four 
times that amount was out of the question. 

That most of those who were initiated in these small 
boats will not be content to stay in such small craft is borne 
out by the past history of the sport. They will want, and get, 
something larger. But there will always be room at the 
bottom for good boats at a price that the average man can 
afford. 
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© Arthur Lamsley 


CHARLES RICHARD FAIREY 


Latest British Challenger for the America’s Cup 


N SEPTEMBER the New York Yacht Club received a 
challenge for the America’s Cup from the Royal London 
Yacht Club. This challenge was in behalf of its Commodore, 
Charles R. Fairey, a yachtsman prominent in racing affairs in 
British waters and well known to Americans who have raced 
abroad during the past five or six years. As the owner of the 
Class J cutter ‘Shamrock V,” which raced here for the Cup in 
1930 under the private signal of Sir Thomas Lipton, Commo- 
dore Fairey asked that the match be sailed with Class K yachts, 
or a class smaller than those used in recent Cup matches, and 
about 75 feet water line length. His boat is to be named ‘‘ Wind- 
flower.”’ 

This proposal was somewhat radical, inasmuch as there are 
no existing Class K cutters either here or in Great Britain, and 
meant that both sides would be starting from scratch. Fairey’s 
idea seemed to be that as the yachts would be some eight or ten 
feet shorter than existing Class J cutters, the class might be ex- 
pected to prove more popular than the larger and more costly 
yachts that had hitherto raced; and that by getting away from 
the present restrictions imposed in Class J, somewhat greater 
latitude would obtain and the chance of any misunderstanding 
as to the interpretation of some of the rules governing the larger 


boats obviated. Dates for the proposed races were to be subject to 
mutual agreement, As is customary in such cases, the matter was 
referred by the New York Yacht Club to an America’s Cup 
Committee, with full power to act. It is our belief, if the chal- 
lenge is accepted and a match arranged, that it will be sailed in 
1937 rather than next summer. 

Mr. Fairey first took up yachting seriously some ten years 
ago in the Fife-designed cutter ‘‘ Modesty,’’ 33 feet on the water. 
In 1929 he ‘‘ graduated”’ to the Twelve-Metre “ Flica,”’ designed 
by Charles Nicholson, and in her he was very successful, win- 
ning several championships in the class. For the last two years 
he has sailed ‘‘Shamrock V,”’ which he purchased from T. O. 
M. Sopwith, but the yacht was outclassed and did not show 
much. During the latter half of this season Sherman Hoyt raced 
on “Shamrock” with her owner. Mr. Fairey also owns the 
large Diesel cruiser “‘ Evadne”’ which he uses as a tender for his 
racing yachis. He was here in 1934 to watch the races between 
‘“‘ Endeavour” and “‘ Rainbow,” so he knows the way ihe game 
is played here, and something of the conditions off Newport. 

Until the America’s Cup Committee speaks, we shall prob- 
ably know but little of how negotiations for the possible match 
are progressing. 
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“ Griguet,” a 38-foot twin-screw Diesel fishing and cruising boat designed by John G. Alden for Henry Warren 


A 38-Foot Power Cruiser with Diesel Engines 


ESIGNED by John G. Alden, of 
Boston, for sport fishing and 
general cruising, this little 38-foot 
twin-screw power boat was completed 
recently by Simms Brothers, at Dor- 
chester, Mass. She is for Mr. Henry 
Warren and will be used out of Marion, 
on Buzzards Bay. Husky and able, she 
should make a fine boat for the waters off 
the southern New England coast, which 
are frequently rough. While retaining a 
large open cockpit aft for use in fishing, 
she still has a lot of room below for a 
small party to live aboard comfortably. 


The deckhouse is large enough to be 
used for a living and lounging room, 
there being a transom seat at the after 
end and a drop leaf table for the serving 
of meals. Below, there is a large, well- 
equipped galley, plenty of locker and 
drawer space, and a large sleeping 
cabin with two built-in berths. Forward 
is a well equipped toilet room. 

Griguet, as the boat has been named, 
is 38 feet long over all, with a beam of 
11 feet and 3% feet of draft. Her power 
plant is somewhat unusual in so small 
a boat, and she is being fitted with two 


of the new model AMR 6 Cummins 
Marine Diesel motors, 334” by 5” bore 
and stroke. These develop 55 h.p. each 
at 1000 r.p.m. These engines are con- 
trolled entirely from the steering wheel 
standard, and require but. little atten- 
tion. They weigh but 1500 pounds and 
the over all length of each is but 584% 
inches and the height from center line 
of crankshaft to top of roller arm cover is 
but 24 inches, making them one of the 
most compact marine Diesels yet pro- 
duced for yacht use. Fuel consumption 
is remarkably low. 








SECTION ON STATION *4@ 
Leonne AT. 







Inboard profile and 
accommodation plan 


oo 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose names they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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Lines of the schooner “Escape,” 
designed by Chester A. Nedwidek 


The Auxiliary Schooner “Escape”—40 Feet on the Water 


ERE are the plans of a 40-foot onthe port side of the companionway,a_ is a 2-cylinder Fairbanks-Morse Diesel 

water line auxiliary schooner hatch in this trunk giving access to the engine, with electric starter. The light- 

from the boards of Chester A. Ned- engine room, which can also be entered ing plant is a self-contained 32-volt 
widek, of New York, that was built this from the passageway. The motive power Fairbanks-Morse generator. 


year for F. H. Walsh, Com- 
modore of the Port Washington 


Photographs of this yacht 
appear elsewhere in this issue. 
She has proved herself fast and 


Yacht Club, by F. S. Nock, Aa Taisen Sail pil nd (below 
Ine. », rae ry ne wd handy both under sail and 
For a boat of her size and Wha S 49-footer power, and her lines, which are 








type the plans reveal a lot of 
room below deck, there being 
sleeping accommodations for 
six in the owner’s party and a 
berth for a paid hand. Four 
can be accommodated in the 
main cabin as the transoms 
extend to form double berths 


published herewith, show her 
to be an easy hull to drive. 
Her length over all is 49 feet; 
water line, 40 feet; beam, 12 
feet 6 inches; draft, 7 feet 6 
inches. She carries 16,500 
pounds of lead on her keel and 
trimming ballast inside. 


instead of the usual upper and NM | The sail spread is moderate, 
lower type, there is one berth ‘ / IL «|| with gaff-headed fore and main, 
in the passage and a real state- bay y H # and double head rig. The total 


room is provided for the owner, 
which contains, in addition to 
a real hanging locker, a com- 
bination desk and chart table. 

A feature that is seldom 
found in this type of hull is an 
engine room that has full 
headroom. This is obtained by 
carrying the house trunk aft 
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area is 1280 square feet in the 
four lowers. Of this, there are 
596 square feet in the mainsail, 
348 in the foresail, 148 in the 
forestaysail and 183 in the jib. 
In addition, she carries a gaff 
topsail on the main, a fisher- 
man’s staysail and a good sized 
spinnaker. 
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ONSTRUCTION of this interesting 
yacht was started last summer at 
the yard of the Great Lakes Boat Build- 
ing Corporation, Chicago. She is from 
designs by Henry C. Grebe & Co., of 
Chicago, and she is for a well-known 
yachtsman of that city. She is a good- 
sized craft, being 64’ in length over all, 
57’ 5” length on the water line, 15’ 6” 
beam and 5’ 6” draft of water. 

She has short ends and moderate 
sheer and is fairly full forward. There 
is a long cabin trunk and a commodious 
deckhouse amidships, slightly below 
the main deck level. This house has the 
steering wheel and engine controls for- 
ward, a full length sofa and a shorter 
sofa aft, a folding table, and compan- 
ionways to the forward and after quar- 
ters as well as a hatch to the engine 
room. Aft is a cockpit, sunk below the 
level of the main deck, with a steering 
wheel for use when under sail. 


The yacht is ketch rigged with moderate sail area 


A Diesel-Driven Motor Sailer 


Below decks the accommodations are 
spacious, being somewhat roomier than 
those of a full-powered yacht of the 
same dimensions. Next to the fore peak 
bulkhead is the crew’s toilet, abaft 
which is the forecastle with quarters 
for a crew of three men. It has a com- 
panionway over and a door into the 
galley which adjoins it. The galley ex- 
tends the full width of the ship and is 
equipped with an oil-burning range, a 
hot water heating plant, a large electric 
refrigerator and the usual lockers, 
dressers, sink, etc. Next is the main 
saloon, with wide sofas which will serve 
as berths on occasion, dining table, 
buffets, lockers, etc. 

The owner’s quarters aft consist of 
three staterooms, a bath room and a 
toilet room. One stateroom has a wide 
double berth, one a single berth and the 
owner’s room aft has a wide berth each 
side. The bath adjoins this room. The 
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toilet room opens on the passage be- 
tween the two other staterooms. 

Construction is fairly heavy, with 
Everdur plank fastenings. The main 
deck is of teak. The rig, while not large, 
should be easily handled and should 
drive the yacht well when the going 
is heavy. The total sail area is 1,087 
square feet. 

The engine room is amidships and 
contains the main engine, a 150 hp. 
Winton-Diesel, a Diesel-driven gen- 
erating set, batteries, bilge pump, fresh 
water pump, Lux remote control fire 
extinguishing system, etc. The natural 
ventilation of the engine room is as- 
sisted by an electrically-driven exhaust 
fan. Fuel is carried in welded iron tanks 
in the after part of the engine room. The 
copper fresh water tanks are under the 
cabin floor. While the plans indicate 
twin engines, a single Winton-Diesel 
has been substituted for these. 
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The cabin plan shows a liberal amount of accommodation for the owner and his guests 
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The lines indicate a vessel with ample stability and one that should be easily driven 


“Rambler,” a 24-Foot Auxiliary Sloop 





HE NEAT little sloop whose 

plans appear on this page is 
from the board of Taylor Newell, 
naval architect and engineer of 
Rochester, New York. Her principal 
dimensions are as follows: length 
over all, 24’ 314”; length on water 
line, 21’ 314”; beam, extreme, 8’ 8”; 
draft, 3’ 914”’. Displacement is 8,550 


Construction is rugged, with 6” 
by 7” keel, 2” by 2” frames spaced 
814” centers, 14¢” Philippine ma- 
bensie mane, Pha ag and 114” white 
pine deck. Cabin trunk sides are 1144” 
white oak and the top is 44” yellow 
pine, canvas covered. 

Below, the arrangement is con- 
ventional, with a transom berth on 


pounds. The lines show good dead- 
rise and a firm bilge, with consider- 
able sheer and plenty of freeboard. 
The ends are quite short and the 
rudder is hung “‘outdoors.”’ The iron 
keel, which is well forward, weighs 





each side and a toilet concealed un- 
der a seat at the forward end of the 
cabin. A 17-gallon fresh water tank 
is fitted under each berth. The galley 
is aft, with a No. 211 coal-burning 
Shipmate range to starboard, with 


800 pounds and there is a good bit of 
ballast stowed inside. 

The rig is simple, with gaff-headed 
mainsail of 308 square feet area and The engine is tucked away under 
a jib of 79, making a total of 387 the bridge deck and the gasoline 
square feet of canvas, not too much The sail plan and the accommodation plan are tanks, of 15 gallons capacity each, 
for a single-hander. conventional but thoroughly practical are located in the wings. 


coal bunker under it, and ice box, 
sink, ete., to port. Forward is ample 
stowage space. 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


By “SPUN YARN” 


HE following is quoted from the ‘‘In the Wind”’ page of 

last month’s Yacutina: “A yachtsman excitedly told 
his wife that Yankee’s mast had been carried away. ‘Souvenir 
hunters,’ she replied, brightly, ‘will stop at nothing’.”’ 
Sounds funny, hey? Well, while the Yankee was racing abroad 
an English yachtsman visited America. He came to the 
anchorage of one of our famous yacht clubs and souvenir 
hunters in that club’s membership carried away his log, 
various books, personal correspondence, and even a pair of 
nail scissors. Perhaps the scissors were stolen for possible use 
in cutting souvenir strips from the visitor’s sails. Be that as 
it may, he left these shores wishing he hadn’t lost his good 
opinion of us. 


I mentioned this outrageous episode to the members of the 
Lee Rail Vikings, an imaginary yacht club that I have been 
hammering recently for actual lapses from sportsmanship, 
and they were as mad as I am. ‘‘ We may have own our ideas 
of ethics,” said they, ‘“‘but we stop short of stealing. We 
didn’t take the nail scissors and what’s more we didn’t lift 
the silver beer mugs from the clubhouse at Hamilton the 
last time the boys raced down to Bermuda.” 

So I don’t know what’s to be done about it. Criminologists 
tell us that the principal pilferers of small articles from drug 
and candy stores are the children of the well-to-do. College 
pranksters have for years gotten away with stunts that 
would land underprivileged young men in jail. But yachts- 
men have enjoyed a reputation for honesty. A few more epi- 
sodes like the above and foreigners will ask for a police guard 
when they visit our affluent and influential clubs. 


I went “‘fifty-fifty’”’ the other day and cruised with George 
Townsend down to the Chesapeake in his motor sailer 
Cheerio Too. And it was pretty slick. Made me think of the 
Biblical assertion that the Lord tempereth the wind to the 
shorn lamb. Down the coast from Sandy Hook to Cape May 
we enjoyed a fair wind and bowled along under sail alone 
at six and one half knots. Then with foul wind and tide up the 
Delaware we doused sail and bucked it at the same speed 
under motor power. It was cold at sun-up and George rigged 
his demountable windshield forward of the steering wheel. 
Spray stopped at the glass and oilers came off. I was sup- 


posed to be navigator, but there was enough traffic on the 
river for my steering order to be, ‘‘ Follow the steamships.” 
I repeat, it was pretty slick. But maybe I’m getting old and 
soft. 


Uffa Fox’s article in a recent issue of Yachting World about 
his new 1114-foot dinghies Runt and Squall was a wow. He 
may have had his tongue in his cheek when he wrote, but 
he allowed as how there was nothing to designing and build- 
ing championship Frostbites and that his latest creations 
were the fastest dinghies brains could devise or money buy. 
However, before his published words had reached our waters, 
Runt and Squall had met Consternation and Confusion in the 
team races for the N.A.D.A.’s gold cup at Larchmont, and 
had taken the worst licking of any invaders in recent years. 
Makes me think of the historic remark made to Queen 
Victoria when the America won the Squadron Cup: “‘ Your 
Majesty, there is no second.”’ Runt and Squall were third 
and fourth, or vice versa. 


About a fortnight after the schooner La Dahama (ex-Blue 
Water) was abandoned in mid-Atlantic a freighter sighted 
her and sent an officer and men aboard. They reported by 
radio that La Dahama showed every evidence of hasty flight 
— that there were children’s toys and women’s clothes in the 
after cabin and that the fate of the owner and his family 
was unknown. The discovery of the dismasted derelict had 
all the makings of a sea tragedy to rival the mystery of the 
Marie Celeste. But the fact was that there were no women or 
children aboard the schooner when she set sail for Europe. 
Her owner and his crew of four men were rescued by the 
liner Rex and brought unharmed to America. 


I’m still boiling over about the theft of articles from the 
cabin of that visiting yachtsman. It seems, too, that when 
he came to pay his bill at the yacht club in which he had 
been given temporary membership he found it padded un- 
mercifully. That sort of thing has happened before, and it’s 
about time it stopped. A few outrages of this nature, noised 
abroad by the victims to their friends, can do us harm na- 
tionally that no amount of generous hospitality to dis- 
tinguished or distressed foreigners will correct. 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 
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The 1936 Evinrude Sportsman 


FTER a season of record-breaking sales 

of the 1935 Evinrude Sportsman, the 

Outboard Motors Corporation announces a 

number of improvements in the 1936 model. 
Weight and price remain unchanged. 

The streamlined gear housing, of corrosion 
resisting aluminum alloy, reduces resistance 
and increases speed. It has grease seals and 
improved underwater exhaust outlet. Ex- 
haust gases are now directed into the pro- 
peller race so that the outlet is effectively 
covered and the exhaust will not “‘bark”’ in 
rough water. 

Hooded Power is a feature continued in the 
new model. It protects motor parts against 
rain, spray and breakage, and the operator 
against spark plug shocks. During months of 
use, the Sportsman stays and looks clean. 
Due to the rugged compactness of its design, 
the motor stows readily and safely. 

An additional feature is the semi-auto- 
matic choke on the carburetor. This, and the 
automatic exhaust relief, makes starting 
easier and improves performance at low troll- 
ing speeds. The automatic exhaust relief 
eliminates disagreeable exhaust noises. 

Cooling has been made more positive than 
ever for trolling speeds by the addition of a 
scoop which feeds water to the plunger pump 
which forces it through the jacket. 

For the deeper boats which are found along 
the seaboard and abroad, a Sportsman model 
with the shaft five inches longer than in the 
standard model is available. 


+ + + 


Demand for Gar Wood Boats 


J. E. Clifford, General Sales Manager of 
Gar Wood, Inc., Marysville, Mich., reports 
a steady increase in the sale of Gar Wood 
runabouts and express cruisers since the first 
of the year. Summer shipments have been the 
largest since 1930. The demand from abroad 


“Seaserf” is a Matthews “38” 

Sport Cruiser owned by E. A. 

Hunter of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Scripps Model 202-203 twin en- 

ines of 200 hp. each drive her at 
a 24-mile pace 


The 1936 Evinrude Sportsman 
has been refined and improved. 
Hooded Power continues as a fea- 
ture, protecting motor parts. The 
weight remains at 244% pounds 

















has been surprisingly great. A recent ship- 
ment was a 26-De Luxe Streamline Cruiser, 
powered with a Chrysler Crown reduction 
gear engine, which went to Warsaw, Poland. 
Another, a 35-miler, with two Chrysler 
Crowns, went to Los Angeles. 


++ + 


To Show 1936 Cruiser Models 


During November, Bruns, Kimball & Co., 
New York, plan to display the 1936 series of 
Matthews and Richardson cruisers. In some 
sizes the new boats will show many variations 
from former models. This advance showing 
will allow yachtsmen to inspect these well- 
known boats. Prompt delivery may be made 
or boats may be held for next spring. 


+ + + 


Nelson and Reid, Inc. 


Last month a consolidation was made of 
the firms of Chris B. Nelson, Inc., and Fred- 
erick L. Reid at 110 East 42nd St., New York. 
Mr. Nelson is a graduate of M.I.T. in naval 
architecture and engineering. In 1922 he was 
with Tams & King, Inc., in the design- 
ing department. From 1924 to 1932 he was 
vice president and naval architect of the 
Dawn Boat Corporation, with many success- 
ful yachts to his credit. Since 1932 he has been 
in business as a naval architect and yacht 
broker. 

Mr. Reid was formerly New York manager 
for the Huckins Yacht Corporation of Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Since 1932 he has been a yacht 
broker at 6 East 45th St., New York. 

Mr. Nelson is vice president and Mr. Reid 
national secretary of the Yacht Architects 
and Brokers Association, Inc. 

The consolidation of these two well-known 
firms offers to the yachting world complete 
facilities for yacht designing, surveying, 
appraising and brokerage. 
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Below, the new Chrysler Royal Eight marine engine 


designed to replace the Imperial Six 


At bottom, “Caprice,” a Ditchburn 28-footer owned by 
J. L. Coulson of Toronto and operated on Muskoka 
Lake. She travels 42 m.p.h. driven by a 300 hp. Model 


302 Scripps V-12 engine 
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The Newest Chrysler 


The Amplex Division of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration of Detroit has just announced the 
Chrysler Royal Eight, the latest of its line of 
marine engines. It is designed to replace the 
Imperial Six, develops more power and is sold 
at a lower price. 

The Royal is an 8-cylinder engine of 314” 
bore and 4%” stroke with piston displace- 
ment of 323.5 cubic inches. The L-head 
cylinders are of chrome-nickel gray iron with 
tool steel exhaust valve inserts. Crankshaft 
is of large diameter, is statically and dynam- 
ically balanced and drilled for force feed 
lubrication. The five main bearings are fitted 


with steel-backed babbitt-lined removable 


shells. Pistons are of aluminum alloy with 
four rings each and alloy steel piston pins. 





Connecting rods are of drop-forged alloy 
steel, the crank pin ends fitted with steel- 
backed babbitted removable shells. Exhaust 
manifold is water-jacketed with opening at 
either end. There are two intake manifolds 
with hot spot. 

Oil pump is of the gear type pressure feed 
to all bearings, including camshaft and re- 
verse gear. Oil cooler is of cast bronze of the 
tubular type. Water pump has outside driv- 
ing gears and double drive shafts. Fuel pump 
is of the mechanical type. Two Zenith up- 
draft carburetors, with bronze bodies and 
flame arresters, are fitted. Electrical system 
is 2-unit 6-volt single wire system. 

Reverse gear is the Chrysler planetary 
model and the reduction gear is also by 
Chrysler. The type C engine, fitted for direct 
drive, is rated 67 to 115 b.hp. at from 1600 
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“Lucy Lynn II,” a special 35-foot Richardson Cruisabout, owned by Aubrey Clark of 
Washington, D. C., makes 17 m.p.h. driven by twin Kermath Sea Queens 


to 3200 r.p.m. The CR, with 2.03:1 reduction, 
is rated 67 to 110 b.hp. at 800 to 1400 r.p.m. 
of propeller shaft, and with 2.51:1 gear at 74 
to 109 b.hp. at 700 to 1100 r.p.m. As the en- 
gine is rubber mounted, the manufacturers 
suggest that either a flexible coupling or a 
rubber mounted stuffing box be used unless 
the distance from engine to stuffing box be 
greater than 18”. 


+ + + 
News from Quincy 


The Quincy Adams Yacht Yard announces 
the completion of its transfer system for 
yachts of 55 feet and under. The yachts are 
hauled on a railway or lifted by a 15-ton 
crane and then, on the new system of trans- 
verse rails, shifted to any part of the yard. 
The cradles are specially designed and heavily 
built. A yacht may be taken from the water 
to any part of the yard in 15 minutes or less. 

At the recent international life boat race 
on the Hudson, the winning boat was that of 
the Standard Shipping Company’s tanker 
W. C. Teagle. The boat, designed by Gordon 
Munro, was built by the Quincy Adams 
Yacht Yard especially for this race. She meets 
every requirement of the U. 8. Steamboat 
Inspection Service for a seagoing ship’s life 
boat, her speed being ascribed to fineness of 
lines and excellence of construction. 


i oe. 


Gibson Joins Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 


Langhorne Gibson, owner of the 60-foot 
schooner yacht Diana, is now associated with 
Sparkman & Stephens, 
Inc. Mr. Gibson also 
owns one of the Dark 
Harbor one-design 
sloops built this year 
from the firm’s plans. 


“Who Cares,” owned by 

John Bowers of Detroit, is 

a 40-footer of 9 feet beam. 

Two Kermath converted 

Ford V-8’s drive her 21 
m.p.h. 
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BLOW IF YOU MUST 
5. 'M HEADING SOUTH : 


O LONG winter—goodbye, snow—said I was going and 
here I go. Think I’m foolin’? Whaddaya mean? I'll get 
there, boys, with Essomarine. She starts like a racer—never 
a cough—with Essomarine aboard, we’re off! Smooth as silk 
and going some—look out, Florida, here we come! Got a 
date in Miami with a mermaid queen—right at the sign of 
Essomarine! And at every inlet along the coast, I’ll find the 
oils that I like most. I’m southward bound, and I'll take my 
stand, for Essomarine and Dixie Land! 


~ €ssomarine 
\ 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
OILS & GREASES 
| PENOLA INC., 26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
i Essomarine Oils and Greases are distributed by the following major oil companies: STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW 
JERSEY—COLONIAL BEACON OIL COMPANY, INC.—STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA— 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF LOUISIANA—STANDARD OIL COMPANY (inc. in Kentucky)—STANDARD 
OIL COMPANY (OHIO)—HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY—(In Canada) IMPERIAL OIL, Limited. 


Head in at the sign of Happy Cruis- 

ing for Essomarine Engine Oil, 

Essomarine Gear Oil 200, Essomarine 

U-G Lubricant, Essomarine Water- 

proof Cup Grease, Essomarine Break- 
In Oil. Available in 
convenient containers, 
large and small. 


STUCK ON A SAND-BAR? 


Full instructions will be found in 
“Secrets of the Deep, or the Perfect 
Yachtsman,” committed by Old Cap- 
tain Taylor, aided and abetted by 
Dr. Seuss. It wows ’em! Free, too. 


Send for yours today. 
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Yachting Notes and Comment 


The British Outlook 


HILE the season of 1935 in British waters has been the 

best on record insofar as the ‘“‘big class” is concerned, 
the prospects for next season appear to be fairly bright, although 
there may not be quite such a strong class as this year. But there 
will be Endeavour, now owned by Mr. H. A. Andreae, former 
owner of Astra, Velsheda, and, one hopes, Yankee to tackle Mr. 
Sopwith’s new Nicholson boat. It is also said, although there is no 
confirmation of this at the time of writing, that Mr. C. R. Fairey 
is giving an order for a Class K yacht, which, by the movement of 
the black band on her boom, might be brought into this class. 
This would, of course, mean that she would get a time allowance 
of 13 min. 17 sec. over a course of 40 sea miles, which, assuming 
her to be the only yacht competing, at or about the bottom of 
Class J, would mean somewhat dull and uninspiring sport from 
her point of view, and, possibly, an unsatisfactory arrangement 
from that of the others. Apart from this, the establishment of a 
““K” Class, if a sufficient number of boats were to be built, ap- 
pears to be an attractive proposition. A yacht of 75 feet 1.w.l. 
with a displacement of 107 tons and a sail area of 5550 square feet 
would be so much less, both in first cost and upkeep than a Class 
J vessel, with her 50 per cent greater displacement and 35 or 36 
per cent greater sail area, that she should make an appeal to a 
greater number of racing owners. An obstacle to the establishment 
of such a class is the vested interest in Class J, to which a number 
of yachts have already been built, and which, in spite of the great 
cost involved, has proved itself to be so popular both here and in 
America. No yacht has, as yet, been built to the ‘“‘K”’ Class in this 
country, and in the event of the idea being taken up seriously it 
would seem to be a pity not to take the opportunity of reconsider- 
ing the question of suitable scantlings before it becomes too late, 
owing to a new set of vested interests having taken root. 


Again, would it not be better in the long run to reconsider the 
question of displacement limit? Is it really necessary, or even desir- 
able, that a yacht of 75 feet l.w.l. should be forced to have 107 
tons displacement? Would not 100 tons, or 80 — say to the form- 
ula (.2 1.w.l.+.2)’ — provide a hull of ample dimensions for suit- 
able accommodation while further reducing the cost of production 
and upkeep? Personally (though I know this would be accounted 
sheer madness by everyone in America, except, perhaps, by my 
friend, A. F. Loomis, in one of his more revolutionary moods), I 
would go still further, and advocate the adoption of a more 
equitable adjustment of the relative values of length, sail area and 
displacement, and, at the same time, definitely discourage the 
lamentable and growing tendency towards the distortion of 
overhangs. Having said my say on this point, I had better change 
the subject, especially as there is only one man in this country, 
that is to say, only one man who counts, who would agree with 
me! 

A considerable amount of anxiety was felt here as to the safety 
of Stormy Weather — the report of her arrival in America having 
been much delayed — but those of us who know Rod Stephens 
know that if an iceberg so much as touched Stormy Weather, it 
would be unhealthy for the iceberg! By the way, Stormy Weather’s 
fine win in the Fastnet is continuing the good work of proving to 
yachtsmen of this country that the successful deep sea racing craft 
is, as to hull and rig, the ideal to be aimed at in normal cruising 
yacht design. Foxhound, too, the latest Nicholson ocean racer, 
has shown such fine qualities in a seaway that one may take it that 
cruising yacht design is now definitely on the upgrade in this 
country, in spite of the fact that several of the recently built 
cruisers have been distinctly, but not unaccountably, disap- 
pointing. 

As a result of the success of this season’s Fastnet Cup and of the 
Channel and other long distance races, there is every prospect of, 

















sper a lot of satisfaction in getting depend- 
able, day after day, trouble-free service from 
the engine in your boat. 


You’ll be happier with a Chrysler Marine 
Engine, because aed is a marine engine which 
provides the same dependability you expect from 
your motor car. It’s priced right... . it costs little 
to maintain. It is designed by marine experts 
and built to Chrysler’s high standard. 


A Chrysler Marine Engine has push... at the 
propeller... where it really counts. It’s smooth as 
silk, weighs less, and takes up less room. It has 
so many advantages that there is little wonder 
most boatmen seiect a Chrysler upon investigation. 
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And Again in 1935 
ALDEN BOATS Win 


Veterans and brand-new boats 
contribute to victory record 


From the 11-year-old “ELIZABETH” to the brand- 
new “RUBAIYAT,” fresh from the builder’s yards, 
Alden yachts again sailed to victory in 1935. The 
“ ELIZABETH” won three of the most important races 
on the Great Lakes; the “ RUBAIYAT,” latest product 
of the Alden board, arrived in Chicago in time for only 
five races and won all five. Dozens of other victories 
prove the value of Alden’s skill and lifetime experience 
in designing yachts. Unsurpassed in cruising comfort, 
Alden boats, as this latest record shows, are mighty 
hard to beat in competition: 





The “ZAIDA,” 5-year-old Alden boat, which won several firsts this 
year, including first in her class in the New London—Marblehead Race. 





The “ELIZABETH,” an Alden-designed veteran, 11-years old, which 





won three important races on the Great Lakes this year. 
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The ll-year-old schooner 
“ELIZABETH won the Chicago-— 
Mackinac Trophy (for the sec- 
ond time) as well as the Lake 
Michigan Yacht Association 
triangular race, and the 85 mile 
George Owen Clinch Race. 


The Staysail schooner 
“SACHEM,” 8-years old, won 
every squadron run in her class 
in the N. Y. Y. C. Cruise, and 
the Astor Cup for the second 
time. 


“‘MANDOO,’” 4-years old, veteran 
of Bermuda Races and Trans- 
Atlantic crossings, cleaned up 
the cruising division during 
both the Eastern and N. Y. 
Y. C. Cruises, besides winning 
the New London—Marblehead 
Race. Ten firsts and one second 
in eleven starts. 


“SEAWANNA, another 5-year- 
old schooner, was Class B win- 
ner in the New London-—Mar- 
blehead Race. 


Five-year-old “zaIpA,” re- 
rigged as a cutter, won in her 
class in the same race, besides 


gaining several other firsts 
through the summer. 


“GAMECOCK,” 6-yearsold, again 
won the St. Petersburg—Havana 
Race and was second in the 
Miami-—Nassau event. 


“TEAL” at 9 years, led the 
whole fleet in the 394-mile race 
around Nantucket Lightship. 


Six-year-old “‘KELPIE’”’ ran 
away with the Poplar Island 
Cruising Race on the Chesa- 
peake, and won again in the 
Swan Point Race. 


“HIGH TIDE” at 4 years is 
going strong, placing well in 
several races, and winning the 
Gibson Island—Cedar Point 
Race. 


“DELIGHT” in her fifth season, 
led the fleet of 17 boats in the 
Stamford-Vineyard Race, the 
smallest boat to win the Tro- 
phy, and 8-year-old ““Maup” 
took the class prize. 


The brand-new 43’ cutter 
““RUBAIYAT” arrived at Chi- 
cago in time to enter only five 
races, all of which she won. 


John G. Alden 


131 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
CAREFUL DESIGN 


YACHT BROKER 
PERSONAL ATTENTION 


ADEQUATE SUPERVISION 
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at least, a couple of new vessels being built before next year’s 
racing season, and I understand that the Royal Ocean Racing 
Club is taking active steps to remedy defects in the present time 
scales which have been shown up in certain port-to-port races, 
notably in that from Burnham-on-Crouch to Heligoland, this 
season. The scantling rule adopted by the club has, so far, worked 
satisfactorily, but it will probably come up for review, as will, also, 
various matters connected with the different rigs. No outstanding 
changes may be expected and there is every indication that there 
is a definite tendency towards stability, which, from the point of 
view of the deep sea racing man, is all to the good. 

It is interesting to note that Dorade, twice winner of the Fastnet 
Cup, rates well under the R.O.R.C. rule, and correctly, so on 
actual performance when compared with Stormy Weather, 
whereas, when measured by the rule adopted by the Cruising 
Club of America, her rating is considerably greater than that of 
Olin Stephens’ champion deep sea yacht. This is a matter which 
does not concern English yachtsmen, except insofar as it may 
affect those who hope to take part in the Bermuda Race, but it is 
one which, none the less, strikes them as being somewhat hard on 


the smaller vessel. 
M. HeEcKsTALL-SMITH 


Comet Class News 


HE tail of the Comets is growing daily. John H. Frye, cor- 

responding secretary, advises that within the past five weeks 
six new fleets have applied for charters. The number of boats in 
each of these fleets ranges from six to eleven. 


+ » 


Bonnie, Mrs. Bonsall, was the victor in the Stone Harbor series, 
with Jack Eiman’s Ludka taking the final race. Paul Jansen won 
the special race on Labor Day which was a sail-off for second 
place. 
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Officers for the coming season were elected after the final race 
on Labor Day. Dr. Eiman who has, in the past, acted as chair- 
man of the race committee declined to accept this post because of 
pressure of business. Mr. Jenkins, assisted by Rodney Bonsall 
and Oscar Jansen, will head the race committee. 


* 6 + 


The Medford Boat Club’s fleet is still going strong. In the 
fleet series John Black’s Gadget is leading, with Archie Pike’s 
Fidget second, and Bryant Moulton’s Yo Ho third. 

This fleet shows encouraging growth and plans to be repre- 
sented at the national championship regatta next year. 


+++ 


A promising new member is the Barnegat Bay Y. R. A. fleet 
which is making an auspicious start with fourteen boats. Of these, 
nine will be built by their owners from knockdown parts. A. J. 
Jefferies is fleet captain and Dr. Thomas Dilworth is fleet secre- 


tary and treasurer. 
a a 


The Keyport Y. C. fleet, it seems, cannot be stopped by cold 
weather. Races are being held which are attracting boats of neigh- 
boring fleets as well as member boats. 


+ + + 


At the annual sailors’ dinner of the Raritan Yacht Club, at- 
tended by some seventy-five skippers, movies taken during the 
national regatta were shown which excited considerable interest. 

Fleet Captain Louis Booz expects soon to complete his 45-foot 
schooner which will act in the capacity of mother ship for the 
Comets during interclub races. 

Season winner in this fleet was Alton O’Brien’s Mary which 
also placed second in the national regatta. 

GrorGE D. Emmons, JR. 
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Immediate Delivery: this Q.C. 34-footer is built to the highest Q.C.f standards of construction. 


Try to match its quality, its seaworthiness, its accommodations, its roomy cabin with four full-length 


berths, and its astonishingly large cockpit, nearly 15 feet in length. Fast, and with the rear-third of 


Q.C., f- 


the cockpit completely open, this Q.C. 34-footer is ideal for off-shore fishing and general sport use. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY: 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Massachusetts Bay Flashes 


By ED EARLE 


T IS like the good old days in this upper starboard corner of the 

United States with the tarpaulins being hauled off the spare 

drafting tables as the leading designers recall all hands for the 
busy winter program of new construction. 


+ + + 


The narrow-rigged, long-ended 30-Square-Metres have been 
steadily increasing in number since the fall of 1928 when Hannes 
Stinnes introduced, at Marblehead, the first Skerry Cruiser from 
the Baltic. The Swedish flyer Lill-Singva, winner of the Roosevelt 
Cup in this year’s international series on Buzzards Bay, has been 
sold to Sanger P. Robinson, of Chicago, former owner of the 
Class Q sloop Hope. The transfer went through E. Arthur Shu- 
man, Jr., of Belknap and Paine. Shuman, incidentally, gave the 
Swedes a tight battle for the Roosevelt Cup at the helm of Jimmy 
Connolly’s Valiant, of Marblehead, with two firsts. The Lill- 
Singva was slated to go direct to the Great Lakes from Graves’ 
Yard, Marblehead. The ‘‘Thirty-Squares”’ should be ideal for 
conditions on the Great Lakes. 

The Association, which has headquarters in Boston, hopes the 
Lill-Singva will come East for the Roosevelt Cup series next year. 
Her former owner, Herr Roseland, who has the cup in his posses- 
sion, is expected to bring over another new creation to defend the 
trophy. 


+ + + 


Eldredge-McInnis have a heavy program of Coast Guard work 
on the boards in addition to yacht designing. This firm has re- 
ceived a commission for a pair of 65-foot fast patrol boats, as well 
as for fifteen 38-foot picket boats. A 45-foot twin-screw motor 
yacht to be powered with two 250 hp. Hall-Scott Invaders is 
building at Graves’ for a member of the Boston Yacht Club. 
McInnis is also designing for 1936 a new cabin cruiser model 
for the Marblehead Boat Corporation, Biddeford, Me. 


+ + > 


A double transfer went through the office of Belknap and 
Paine with George McQuesten, former commodore of the Cor- 
inthian Yacht Club, acquiring the 72-foot over all ketch Watchu- 
ette II from Charles Peipenbrink of Boston. The latter is the new 
owner of McQuesten’s 58-foot over all Diesel auxiliary schooner 
Avenir. The Watchuette II will be renamed Avenir, to continue the 
dynasty of the McQuesten-owned yachts. 

Charles G. MacGregor, of Belknap and Paine, is designing a 
31-foot centerboard yawl, to be christened Victory, for Robert 
B. Nelson of Boston. Construction is under way at George 
Gulliford’s yard, at Green’s Landing on the Saugus River. Bel- 
knap and Paine have turned out an 18-foot knockabout for 
Francis B. Crowninshield, owner of the noted schooner Cleopatra’s 
Barge of Marblehead, which is building at Lee Hickok’s yard, 
Palma Sola, Florida. The new knockabout will be used for day 
sailing in the Gulf of Mexico this winter. A commercial job on 
hand is a 34-foot work boat for the Mystic Steamship Co., to be 
equipped with a 50 hp. Red Wing fuel oil engine. 

William Eaton, Jr., formerly associated with the brokerage 
office of John G. Alden, is now with Belknap and Paine. 


+ + + 


Shaw Sprague’s schooner Lion’s Whelp sailed to Norfolk where 
she will be tied up until the last of February. She will then go 
south to meet her owner in the West Indies. 
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CUMMINS 


DIESEL 
Achisvement 


—-TO BE PRESENTED AT THE 1936 
NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT SHOW 








Aaaing to their notable record of achievements 
in the Diesel marine field, CUMMINS engineers will 
soon present a new engine that will gladden the 


hearts of small boat owners. 


Designed to provide maximum power, smoothness 
and flexibility with a minimum of weight and size, 
this brilliant new CUMMINS Diesel will be applicable 
to the majority of custom-built and standardized 


cruisers. 


We confidently believe that this new CUMMINS 
Diesel—remarkably compact and light in weight, 
yet exceptionally smooth and powerful—vwill be the 
hit of the 1936 National Motor Boat Show. It will, 
of course, embody the many exclusive features of 
design, construction and operation that have made 
CUMMINS the acknowledged leader in Diesel engi- 


neering advancement. 


Additional information will appear in the December 


issue of Yachting. Watch for it! 
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Clifford Emerson, of Portland, has sold his 38-foot auxiliary 
Herreshoff sloop Rugosa out to the Great Lakes. 


+ + + 


The Boston office of Sparkman and Stephens has sold the 
29-foot auxiliary sloop Bunty, from Leroy Clark, Jr., to William 
Ashton of Edgemont, Pa. C. T. Crocker, 3rd, of Fitchburg, has 
purchased one of the Kretzer-built 30-foot cutters designed by 
Sparkman and Stephens. 


++ + 


One of the big sales of the month was the 70-foot twin screw 
Diesel yacht Chelabark from the estate of Mrs. K. Wyman Hood 
of Beverly to Herbert M. Plimpton of Norwood, through the 
office of Eldredge-McInnis. The Chelabark will shift her home 
port from Marblehead to Hingham. 


-+* ¢ 


The fall two-day regatta of the Winabout knockabouts held 
at the Wollaston Yacht Club was a success. At least thirty of the 
Winabout 1614-footers will sail out of Wollaston next summer. 
This class has brought a revival of interest to that port. The 
Winabouts were designed by Frank Myers. The New England 
Marine Company, which is handling the class, has put up a 
permanent trophy to be raced for at Wollaston. The winter 
building program includes a fleet of 150 new Winabouts to be 
turned out at various plants. 


++ + 


At the third general meeting of the Eastern Yacht Club, held 
October 22nd, Commodore Gerard B. Lambert and Richard D. 
Fay, navigator of the Yankee during her races in English waters, 
showed moving pictures of the ocean crossings of the Atlantic 
and the Yankee and spun the interesting log of the Boston sloop’s 
races abroad. 
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Narragansett Bay Gossip 
By SPINNAKER LIZ 


ERRESHOFF’S report all sheds full! A few of the large 

boats stored for the winter are Charles B. Rockwell’s 
Belisarius, Billy Strawbridge’s Mitena, Richard V. N. Gambrill’s 
Carolina, Russell Grinnell’s Rugosa II, Frederick Jenckes’ Ten- 
Metre Teal, T. Albert Potter’s Revenge, Wallace Lane’s Dujfer, 
J. A. Harris’ 40-Square-Metre Betsy and Pierre DuPont III’s 
60-foot schooner Barlovento. 

Game Cock, belonging to D. R. Braine of Brooklyn, has a new 
wishboom rig, which has been tried out on her. A new “‘S” boat, 
finished in teak, has been sold to Verner Z. Reed of Newport and 
will probably have the wishboom rig. Another Herreshoff 124- 
footer has been sold to H. D. Read of Chicago. The 31-foot sloop 
Skidoo has been sold. 


a = 


At the Frederick 8. Nock yard, in East Greenwich, the planking 
on the new ‘‘43”’ Sport Fisherman is about finished. One by one 
the boats have been straggling in — Samuel M. Nicholson’s 99- 
foot Sea Dream, Joseph M. Redinger’s Mariner, Judge Hatha- 
way’s Roseway, Ralph Hamilton’s Show Boat, and William Ban- 
non’s 60-foot power boat Idle Time II. 


+ + + 


A. E. Saunders’ yard, in Wickford, has caulked the decks, put 
in new ballast and made many minor repairs to “Pete” Rich- 
mond’s Blue Heron, which left the last of September for the 
south. R. B. Noyes’ Ayesha was also fitted out and has been taken 
to New York by her owner. 
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It “‘stays put” 


wee =for that Southern Cruise! 


OTOR cruiser, motor sailer, or auxiliary—if you use marine 
engines, you need marine carburetion—real seagoing fuel con- 
trol. Sign on Stromberg before you shove off for Southern waters, or 
order it installed this winter for next season’s service. It’s standard 
with leading marine engine builders because it’s made to go to sea. 
It’s a shipmate you can trust. It’s accurate, simple, and super-safe. 


—needs no monkeying. 


PUTS ANY ENGINE ON ITS BEST BEHAVIOR 


Stromberg Carburetion will increase power and r.p.m., will 
improve starting and smoothness, will better engine econ- 
omy. Factory-calibrated to fit your engine. 


BOAT OWNERS: Every seagoing engine deserves real 100% 
Marine Carburetion! Send for FREE INFORMATION! 


(mention the make and model of your engine and the maximum engine speed desired) 


STROMBERG ( 
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STROMBERG-ZENITH, Marine Carburetor Division “| 


696 Hart Ave., Detroit, Mich., (Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corp.) 
Please send me complete information about Stromberg Marine Car- 
buretors for my engine. 
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The ‘‘D” dinghies held a regatta all their own at the Warwick 
Country Club September 27th and 28th. It was an invitation af- 


| 
| 


fair and proved to be a great success. The event will probably be | 


made a yearly one. Eight boats raced, ‘‘ Larchmont Bill’’ Swan’s 
Impy, H. M. Baker’s Squid, Ed Cabot’s Puff, Mrs. Ralph Hamil- 
ton’s No. 50, John Fales’s No. 21, Dorothy Gidley’s No. 7, Dr. 


Douglass’s Roamerette and Bill Dyer’s Flying Dutchman. After | 


seven races on Saturday and six on Sunday the total point aver- 


age was as follows: Impy, first with 48 points out of a possible 54; | | 
No. 21, second, and Flying Dutchman third. It was a good party | 


and everyone is looking forward to another next year. 


+ ? - 


Dinghy racing commenced unofficially on Sunday, October 13th, 


and the fall series started October 27th at Bristol. Peter Geddes | 


has offered a prize for the fall series in Class D. At the meeting 
held by the Narragansett chapter of the N.A.D.A. William G. 


Thurber was elected chairman, H. Stanton Smith secretary- | 


treasurer, and Paul Whitin the third member of the governing 
committee. 
+ +16 


At the Anchorage, Bill Dyer reports the sales of new ‘‘D” 
dinghies to the following: Jim Baldwin of Boston, head of the 
N.A.D.A.; Otto Harback, Mrs. Ralph Hamilton, R. B. Noyes 
and W. P. Barrows, of Rochester. The power cruiser Hobo has 


| 


been sold to Harry Walker of Providence and the 43-foot schooner | 


Raven to Robert S. Blair of New York. 


Buzzards Bay 


Furnans Yacht Agency, in Fairhaven, reports greater activity 
than during the summer. They have prospective buyers for boats 
of large size but it seems difficult to find the boats or to meet the 
price. Furnans are also busy sketching and drafting new boats. 
One, a new 28-foot cutter, has just been designed for George O. 
Jenkins, of Bridgewater, to be built by Reuben Bigelow Co. The 
boat is 23 feet on the water, 9 feet 8 inches beam, 4 feet 3 inches 
draft. She has full headroom and sleeps four. A 25 horse power 


Kermath motor will be installed. The sale of the 30-foot sloop | 


Monsoon to Dr. J. Paul Austin, of Philadelphia, is reported. 
+ + + 


One could spend the day at Peirce and Kilburn’s and never get 
bored. There is prodigious activity — scraping, painting, hauling; 
putting away sails and rigging; building houses over boats for 
winter protection. Among the boats already in for the winter are 
W. Logan MacCoy’s 46-foot ketch Doroteo, John Duff’s 83-footer 
Kalmia, Seward Prosser’s schooner Constance, Russell H. Leon- 
ard’s 65-foot schooner Kelpie and Parkman D. Howe’s Ten- 


Metre Shawara. Andrew Hodgdon’s Juldi Walla II is being | 


overhauled and fitted out for a trip to Delaware. Dr. Matthew T. 
Mellon’s new motor sailer Gerda was also at Peirce and Kilburn’s 
waiting to be housed for the winter. 


+ + + 


Casey is building a new motor sailer designed by William H. 
Hand, Jr., for Henry A. Street of Pawtucket, R. I. She will be 
26 feet over all, 23 feet on the water, 9 feet 6 inches beam, 
3 feet 6 inches draft and will have a 4-40 Gray reduction gear 
motor as her owner plans to use her for towing the Beetle Cats 
around Narragansett Bay. 

The “S” boat Red Jacket, John Neald of New Bedford, was 
the first boat to be stored for the winter. She went to the far end 
of the shed and after her followed dozens of other boats, large and 
small, until the shed was completely full. Then Mr. Casey re- 
ceived word that Red Jacket had been sold and was to go south. 
As the boats could not be moved out again, the only solution was 
to tear out the shed at the opposite end and remove Red Jacket. 
This they did, trailing her from the street, around a block, and 
down to the water again. 
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Sunshine Ill, home port 
Larchmont, N. Y. ( 





In pleasure and dollars alike 
you re wayaheadwithanExide 


ITH an Exide-Ironclad Marine Battery, you 
are free of battery worries for the season ahead 
and for many seasons to come. You have a husky, 
full-powered battery that you can depend on under 
every condition afloat . . . a battery that saves money 
because it lasts so long and requires so little attention. 


That is why Exide-users are loyal. For example, 
Sunshine III, home port Larchmont, N. Y., 100 feet 
1. 0. a., was originally equipped with a 60-cell Exide- 
Ironclad for lighting and auxiliary power. After a 
long life of excellent service, this battery was recent- 
ly replaced with another Exide-Ironclad — as strik- 
ing proof of its flawless performance and economy. 


Why not assure yourself the pleasure, the safety 
and economy offered by an Exide-Ironclad Marine Bat- 
tery? Write for free booklet,“Exides for Pleasure Craft.” 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


IRONCLAD 
, MARINE BATTERIES 


With Exide MIPOR Separators 
“MIPOR,” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 







4-cell tray, Exide-Ironclad 
Marine Battery 
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For 93 years, ATLANTIC has maintained a conservative 
attitude toward any proposed step which might tend 
to jeopardize the high security it affords policy- 
holders. Yet ATLANTIC has been progressive in am- 
plifying its service and in retaining its front rank 
position in the marine insurance field. 


It is the largest mutual marine insurance company 
in the world and issues non-assessable, dividend- 
paying policies which provide the broadest coverage 
available. Present cash dividend rate is 15%. 
ATLANTIC’s financial strength and its record for 
prompt and equitable loss settlement are unexcelled. 


ATLANTIC pays commission to brokers in the 
same manner as other companies. 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1842 
HOME OFFICE: Atlantic Bldg., 49 Wall St., N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago 
Cleveland, Philadelphia 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
49 Wall Street, New York 

Please send me a copy of your free 
booklet “Facts” regarding your mutual 
plan of insurance. (Check booklet desired.) 
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West Coast Bubbles 
By WALDO DRAKE 


EPTEMBER and early October were so filled with cruising 
and class racing for the South Coast sailing squadrons that 
only a summary of the six busy week-ends can be listed. 


Santa Barbara Island Race, 92 miles (from San Pedro and 
return): Winner, schooner Diablo, Mrs. Alice Pedder; second, 
schooner Paisano, W. L. Stewart, Jr. 


California Yacht Club’s annual Gold Cup series. Six-Metres: 
Winner, Mystery, W. A. Bartholomae, Jr., 5034 points; second, 
Gallant, Donald W. Douglas, 4734; third, Lanai, William Slater, 
2914. Eight-Metres: Winner, Angelita, Owen P. Churchill, 2014; 
Marin, E. E. Lampton, 8; Santa Maria, Pierpont Davis, 4. 


Stewart auxiliary race, 54 miles (from Wilmington to Catalina 
Isthmus, stop overnight, and return): Sweepstakes winner, 
schooner Serena, Lewis Stone; Class B, yawl Flying Cloud, John 
and James McNabb; Class C, sloop Smiles, John C. Stick; 
Women skippers, schooner Jubilo, Mrs. James T. Dickson. 


Avian Trophy for Six-Metres: Winner, Lanai; second, Gallant; 
third, Ay-ay-ay, R. 8. Simmons. 


Skippers’ clock, for Eight-Metres: Winner, Santa Maria; 
second, Angelita; third, Marin. By winning the trophy for the 
third time, Santa Maria gained its permanent possession. 


San Pedro “home town” regatta: Eight-Metres, Angelita; 
Six-Metres, Lanai; Stars, Pat-Riot, Frank Lippman. 


The thirty-odd cruising boats of the Forty-Five-Foot Sailing 
Association ran off their sixth, seventh and eighth races across 
Catalina Channel and return in September, with the McNabb 
Brothers’ yawl Flying Cloud, Ned Manning’s new ketch Kelem, 
and C. E. Vesey’s schooner T’amalmar displaying most consistent 
effort. 

The ‘Forty-Fives” awaited their finals on October 26th. 
Tamalmar’s season total of 147 points was leading the fleet. Close 
aboard were Burton Baldwin’s ketch Trade Wind, with 145, and 
Temple Ashbrook’s sloop Commander, with 134. 


~ + + 


California’s Six-Metre Association is bending all sail in a 
campaign to bring to Santa Barbara, early in February, at least 
one visiting Six-Metre team from either the East Coast or from 
Europe to race against a California team for the new Nahlin 
Perpetual Trophy, of which the Santa Barb«ra Yacht Club is 
trustee. 

The trophy, donated by Lady Yule, British yachtswoman, 
is intended to inaugurate annual East-West team races. This 
first race for the trophy will launch Southern California’s 
winter racing circuit which begins in February at Santa Barbara. 
The yachtsman’s schedule then takes him southward to Santa 
Monica, to San Pedro for the national mid-winter regatta, thence 
to Newport and San Diego. 


aa +> a 


John Polkinghorn, veteran British deep-water sailor, departed 
San Francisco in September on the first leg of a projected three- 
year westward circuit of the globe aboard his 62-foot cruising 
schooner California. 

California’s three-masted, bald-headed gaff rig, sweeping sheer, 
clipper bow and port-painted topsides are reminiscent of Amer- 
ica’s days of sail. This trim pocket edition of the Pacific’s old-time 
coasters flies the burgee of the Vallejo Yacht Club. 

Accompanying Polkinghorn are Julius Olarsen and Peter 
Fromhagen, of San Francisco. Two Buffalo yachtsmen will join 
the ship later. 
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Interest in the 1936 ocean race from San Pedro to Honolulu, 
which starts July 4th, is already high. Entries promised include 
Harold Dillingham’s defending schooner Manuiwa, of the Pearl 
Harbor Yacht Club, and W. L. Stewart, Jr.’s, new Sparkman & 
Stephens-designed racing schooner Santana. 


Great Lakes Breezes 
By R. A. HAYNIE 


HE Chicago Yacht Club’s annual Autumn Regatta, held off 
the Navy Pier September 21st, brought to a close the greatest 
yachting season in Lake Michigan’s history. 

Sixty-six yachts in all classes crossed the starting line, with a 
fresh nor’easter blowing that gave promise of a bang-up race. 
But, before the course of twelve nautical miles was half sailed, the 
wind moderated and then slowly flattened out, leaving the fleet 
bobbing around in a left-over sea several miles from the finish. 

As a result, only about half the fleet finished the race. Rubazyat, 
Commodore Nathaniel Rubinkam’s new cutter, sailed a remark- 
able race to win in Class B and to take the Cruising Division time 
prize, beating all Class A yachts. She also had the honor of being 
first yacht to finish. Alert IV, Dr. T. J. Morris’ crack ‘‘R ’ boat, 
won in that hot class, and also took the Universal Division Time 
Prize. 

The other class winners were: Class A, Cruising, Elizabeth; 
Universal, Class 8, Quienna; Universal, ‘‘Q’s”’ and larger, Condor; 
Universal, yawls, Swanee; Universal, schooners, West Wind; 
Stars, Bee; Seawanhaka Division, Springtime; Pups, Riri; Jacks, 
Jackpot. 

+++ 


A newly inaugurated event this year which was quite successful 
considering the short notice it had, was the fall “cruise” of the 
Great Lakes Cruising Club. Instead of racing to another port, a 
course of 32 miles was laid out from Grant Park Harbor to the 
Eight-Mile gas buoy, south to Calumet gas buoy and return to the 


harbor. Eleven yachts came out for this race on Sunday, Septem- | 
ber 29th, and enjoyed one of the best races in many a year. A | 


strong northwest wind sent the fleet around in fast time and pro- 
vided a real “‘cruise.”’ 

Rubaiyat again came in first by quite a large margin, and the 
question, ‘‘ What is a cruising yacht?”’ has again been raised. Built 
to the Cruising Club of America’s rule, Rubazyat is a fine, whole- 
some yacht, 43 feet over all, with good cruising accommodations. 
She is cutter-rigged, following the latest trend in the smaller cruis- 
ing yachts. However, with an easily driven hull carrying a 
moderate sail plan, she has, naturally, shown her heels to those 
cruising yachts built a few years ago that were not designed to 
race. 

+++ 


Another new cutter will be added to Lake Michigan’s growing 
fleet of cruisers next year. Justin Dart and R. A. Conover, Jr., 
will have a yacht built this winter from plans by Sparkman and 
Stephens. She will be about 46 feet over all and similar to the 
Starlight, recently designed by this firm. 


++ + 


Other evidence of the remarkable interest in yachting here is the 
advent of new classes. The Eight-Metre Class, now represented 
by two yachts, has aroused such interest that it is quite conserva- 
tive to predict that there will be at least three new yachts of this 
class here next year. 

And now Sanger and Theodore Robinson have purchased the 
crack Thirty-Square-Metre Lill-Singva and will bring her out 
immediately. 


Several other members of the Chicago Yacht Club are planning 


to have “Thirties” and the club is confident of having at least 
three yachts of this class racing next year. 


++ + 


And the Star Class is still growing out here. The Northport 
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The 50-foot motor sailor Yarra. This boat was built by 
Robert Jacob, Inc., to designs prepared by Louis Krom- 
hols and is powered with a 100 H. P. Winton Diesel 
driving through a Monel Metal shaft. The Yarra 
also has a completely equipped Monel Metal galley. 








...Even Doc Watson could dope 
out how the Yarra is equipped. 


By MORT CALKINS 


fF Sherlock Holmes and his famous 
stooge could catch an eyeful of the 
Yarra even Watson would deduce one 
important fact about her. I can imagine Holmes: 

“Quick, Watson, the needle.” 

“Nor’east by east, sir.” 

“Not that, stupid. I want you to see the point of this prob- 
lem. Take the Yarra...” 

“Aye, aye, sir. But isn’t that piracy?” 

“Watson! The Yarra. She’s built by Robert Jacobs, Inc., of 
City Island. She was designed by Louis Kromholz...” 

“Kromholz—the famous naval architect, sir?” 

“The same. And she was built for one of the most noted 
artists in America. Also she’s powered by a hundred horse- 
power Winton Diesel. Now, Watson, such a craft would 
naturally ship what kind of shaft?” 

“Why a shaft of Monel Metal, sir.” 

“Right you are, Watson.” 

And I hope you are right, too, shipmate...and that your 
craft is shafted with this reasonably priced metal that has 
earned its place on the finest yachts and the humbiest hard 
working fishing boats. Earned that wide-spread use by a long 
and unbroken record of freedom from rust, resistance to cor- 


rosion, and stiff, tough strength 
7 
that has no equal among the Mot CaCkKirs 
marine metals. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
\ Mone! Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing 
| SN approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is 
mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 
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Guaranteed Against Breakage 








Hyde Struts are made of the same Hyde Bronze as 
is used in Hyde Propellers. It is sufficiently duc- 
tile so that it does not shatter under impact and 
can be straightened cold. White Brass is used for 
lining in place of common babbitt, therefore the 
bearings and shafts live longer. Yes, Hyde Struts 
are worth more . . . but they cost no more than 
other good struts. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE 


Member Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 
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Send for this free booklet “Propeller Efficiency.” It tells 
you about Hyde Propellers, Stuffing Boxes, Struts and 
other Hyde Products that always get home safely. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE CARRY AMPLE STOCKS 
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For Florida cruising we can furnish prompt 
delivery of the Vinyard ‘‘46”’ pictured above or 
the Vinyard “50”. Both models powered with 
twin Sterling motors. 

Full description of either model will be supplied 
on request. 
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Point Yacht Club, which has a fine fleet of Snipes, is now planning 
a fleet of Stars. New boats are also being built. 


ae a 


Another yacht new to Lake Michigan is that fine Alden-de- 
signed schooner, Suez IJ. She has been purchased by Charles 
Reilly and will fly the burgee of the Milwaukee Yacht Club. 
Always a fast yacht, she was usually well up in the Detroit- 
Mackinac race. With Charlie and a crew of those sailing ‘“‘ Barn- 
acles’’ to drive her, she is sure to give a good account of herself in 
the Chicago-Mackinac race. 


~ + + 


The United States Army Engineers, who have control of har- 
bors on the Great Lakes, are holding a public hearing on Novem- 
ber 13th to ascertain the need and requirements of a larger harbor 
at Wilmette. This is the result of much effort on the part of the 
Sheridan Shore Yacht Club, whose home port is Wilmette, and it 
is hoped that the engineers can be shown the real need for this and 
other harbors. The growth of yachting requires them. 


> = > 


There are gadgets and gadgets, and Rubaiyat has more than 
most yachts, but the gadget that gets the glory is her ‘‘double- 
breasted”’ roasting pan. It is actually a specially designed pan to 
hold two turkeys, the cover being shaped to fit snugly over the 
wishbones. Credit is due to ‘‘Hank”’ for this idea, but it is not 
patented. 


Sound Waves 
By LEE SCUPPERS 


OW is the time for all good dinghy sailors to come to the aid 

of their country. That paraphrase of the old typewriter 

warming up exercise is merely your old pal Lee’s cock-eyed way 

of suggesting that it won’t be long now before you are reading 

yarns in the daily prints about fellows becoming loons, or mud- 
hens, or heroes, or dubs in their pursuit of daffiness. 

Winter dinghy racing is daffy, but it is fun. Furthermore, it 
serves several useful purposes; it keeps fellows like Bill Taylor, 
James Conrad Robbins and Boston Bill Swan busy writing for 
their papers; it keeps the sport of yachting in the newspaper 
headlines and rotogravure sections the year round; and it keeps 
a few boatbuilders that all-important jump ahead of the sheriff. 


> > 7. 


The fun started the week-end of October 19th-20th with the 
Thames River Yacht Club’s regatta at New London. Along about 
now, Larchmont, Manhasset Bay and Greenwich will begin their 
regular weekly races and over Armistice Day week-end the Essex 
Yacht Club will put on its semi-annual party around and about 
the Connecticut River, to say nothing of in it. 


+ + + 


The Alden ‘‘A” boats are going to blossom out in new jib-headed 
rigs and sponsors of the ‘‘BO,” or one-design B Class, announce 
that they have resisted the invasion of wishbones and are going 
to stick to their original sail plan. A number of new ‘‘BO’s”’ are 
being built, too, for Long Island Sound dinghy addicts, and the 
little Class D 10-footers, which came out last season, appear due 
for an active winter. There must be at least a dozen of them 
around the western end of the Sound. 


-~ + + 


When Walter Sullivan, recorder of the Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion of Long Island Sound, gets around to announcing the final 
standings for 1935 of the various Y.R.A. classes, you will note 
that in a few instances the number of races sailed will not con- 
form to the schedule. That is because the Indian Harbor Yacht 
Club’s regatta committee has decided to hang up the ‘“‘no race”’ 
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sign for the Stars, Victories, Atlantics and third division handicap 
boats that sailed in its September 7th event. 

That was the day, you remember, when these classes sailed all 
over the Sound looking for the dory that was supposed to be one 
of the marks of the course. The club launchman who seit out the 
dory ran his distance down from the wrong buoy and conse- 
quently dropped it a mile and a quarter to the southeast of its 
charted position. 

Some skippers found it, some did not and there was great con- 
fusion. At least six Atlantic skippers declared that they would 
have won the race if the mark had been in its proper place. 
Similar claims were made in other classes, so the regatta com- 
mittee decided to wash out the whole business. 


+. # 


You won’t have to wait for the Y.R.A. standings, though, to 
find out who won the Interclub and Victory championships. The 
statisticians of these lively classes move into print with great 
speed as soon as their series are over. Arthur Knapp, sailing 
Melville Griffiths’ Kenboy, won the Interclub title for the third 
year in a row with the impressive average of .874. Billy Luders 
was second in Barbara with .791, and Corny Shields, once the 
lead horse in this pack, wound up third, just .013 points ahead of 
Don Millar’s Nancy, which was even less than that to the good 
of Lawrence Marx’s Alberta. 

The Victories, which made a clean sweep of their team matches 
with the Atlantics, Herreshoff ‘‘S”’ boats and Interclubs, had an 
even closer fight. There was just .070 points between Ted Clark’s 
Reveille, the winning boat, and Wright Chapman’s Gopher, the 
fifth yacht in the standing. That’s competition. Bob Fraser, 
whose Black Jack won the championship in 1934, was second to 
Reveille by .017 points, and the third boat, Vic Romagna’s Blue- 
jacket, was only .006 behind Black Jack. Bayard Litchfield’s 
Flapper, which, like Black Jack, sailed in every race, was a close 
fourth. Black Jack could have won the championship by beating 
Reveille a couple of boats in the final race. Black Jack won the 
race but Reveille, protecting her percentage, stayed at her mooring 
and thus conserved the title. 


+ + + 


The first week in October is hardly the time one looks for the 
launching of a new boat, but that is when Sonny, the 53-foot 
auxiliary cutter Sparkman and Stephens designed for A. D. 
Phelps, of the Pequot Yacht Club, slid down the ways at Jacob’s 
yard, in City Island. 

Sonny, the successor of a schooner of the same name, is rigged 
somewhat like Rudy Schaefer’s Edlu but is a close approximation 
in dimensions of Philip LeBoutillier’s yawl Stormy Weather. She 
is 53.6 on top, 39 on the water, 12.6 in beam and 7.7 in draft. 
Sonny spreads 1280 square feet of sail in jib-headed main and 
double head rig. Her interior layout is interesting and well- 
planned. She can accommodate six in the owner’s party. 


+ + + 


Brokers and naval architects expect quite an active winter in 
the new boat market. Russell Corey, of Manhasset Bay, is telling 
his friends that he is going to sell Tar, which is a sloop-rigged 
motor sailer or an auxiliary-powered sailing sloop — depending 
upon whether Corey is within earshot when you mention the 
boat — and have John Alden design for him a 38-foot ketch. 
Sparkman & Stephens is working on a Six-Metre for J. Seward 
Johnson, who has aspirations toward the Bermuda Prince of 
Wales Trophy and a place on the United States team that is going 
to the Clyde in July to race for the British-American Cup. 

_ Incidentally, it looks like a big year abroad for the “Sixes.” Be- 
sides the biennial British-American Cup race, there will be a 
Six-Metre series in the Olympics at Kiel, a lot of racing during 
the “Clyde Fortnight” and the usual battles in Scandinavian 
waters for the Gold Cup and One-Ton Cup. That Prince of Wales 
series in Bermuda ought to be more fun than ever, too. The Trim- 
inghams have a new Aas Six-Metre, making four at Hamilton 
now; Paul Shields has shipped his Seawanhaka Cup winner, 
Challenge, to Bermuda, and there is talk that Johnson, Briggs 
Cunningham and Clarence Smith will race there in the spring. 
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THISTLE—Owned by Commodore 
Robert E. Todd of New York, N. Y. 
Designed by N. G. Herreshoff. Built 
by Herreshoff Mfg. Co. Powered by 
Sterling. USL Starting Batteries. 
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@ The Marine Engineering Department of the USL Battery Corpo- 
ration is consistently putting at the service of owners of pleasure 
craft storage batteries that function with such dependability— 
under all conditions—that their very existence can safely be 
forgotten. 


USL BATTERY CORPORATION 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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UNITED STATES TEAM 
1932 


SEAWANHAKA CUP 
1932 


PRINCE OF WALES CuP 
1933 


HIGH POINT SCORE 
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1936 


OR 1936, we haven't 

changed its horsepower 

. or its speed range... 
or its world's lightest weight 
of 24% pounds. The price, 
too, stays at $55. But now, 
more than ever, the $55 
Sportsman gives everything most 
people want in a light utility out- 
board. See it! Your Dealer will 
soon have one. Write for literature 
and his name. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


4211 N. 27th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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1936 
SPORTSMAN 
FEATURES 


@ New stream-lined 
gear housing with 
grease seals. 

@ Automatic exhaust 
cut-out. 

@ Underwater exhaust 
that discharges com- 
pletely into propeller 
slip-stream. 

@ Combination scoop 

and plunger pump 

cooling. 


@ One-lever speed 
control. 

@ New type carbu- 
retor with si- 
lencer. 

@ One gallon fuel 
fives up to 3% 
hours at average 
speed. 

@ Hooded power 
protects carbu- 
retor, ignition 
and entire power 

ead. 
































COVERS — 
ON! 





Winter’s ‘round 
the corner © 


But first ¢ take stock of your 
brightwork! Spring will bring 
the need of a new ® perhaps a 
better FINISH! 


Remember what your fellow 
yachtsmen say about the pro- 
tection SPAROX gives ® it's 
amazing lustre retention ® it’s 
durability. 


May we send our 24-page illustrated SPAROX Book? 
Fit it to your thoughts of next summer's pleasure. 


SPAROX 


eCLEARe 


THE STANLEY 


LIN . 


THE MARINE COATING SUPREME 


Recall SPAROX © The Marine 
Coating Supreme ®¢ as longer 
lasting where weather, wind- 
driven spray and sun and wear 


STRIKE HARDEST. 


SPAROX saves too! © by non- 
skinning in the open can. It goes 
on two coats per day and 
stays! 






CHEMICAL CO. 


I I JT 














Bill Horn, who drove Victor Kliesrath’s ““Hotsy Totsy IIT” 


Racing on the Potomac 


(Continued from page 27) 


47.949 m.p.h., which was great 
going for that rough water. 

After such a fine spectacle, the 
second heat for the President’s Cup 
was a bit of an anticlimax. Hotsy 
Totsy was all dried out and going so 
well that she took first place. Imp- 
shi, driven this time by the veteran 
F. G. Ericeson, broke an oil line and 
quit and Jay Dee ambled around 
the course. Clel Perry, driver and 
designer of Notre Dame, let the white 
racer coast into second place. 

In the third and final heat, Hotsy 
broke her shaft and Notre Dame 
loafed along at a 41-mile pace to 
win a hollow victory. 

The second heat of the 225’s was 
another fight. Wilmer III made a 
poor start but immediately began 
to forge ahead through the fleet, 
cutting down first one and then 
another. Meanwhile, Apel had Miss 
Manteo well out in front and there 
she stayed. Wilmer almost caught 
her, but the two went over the finish 
line hardly more than a length apart. 
The final standing was Wilmer IIT, 
Miss Manteo, Dusterette, Jay Dee 
II, Hopatcong Baby. 

The final event was the American 
Speed Boat Championship for the 
Hearst Trophy. This went to Mel- 
vin Crook’s big Betty V. Miss Sara- 
nac (ex-El Lagartito) put up a hot 
scrap for nearly a lap, then rolled 





feet ovis 


“Betty V,” the boat that made 82.759 m.p.h. in the mile trials 


up on her side and coasted for a 
stretch, finally righting but going 
out with a broken shaft. The first 
lap was fast, Betty doing 64.3, but 
the later laps were slow and her 
average was only 51.4. 

Saturday morning Betty hung up 
a record in the mile trials, 82.759 
m.p.h., so she is the fastest single- 
engined boat in the country. 
Emaneipator III, pushed her 135 
Class record up to 53.611. Hi-Ho 
boosted the Class C inboard runa- 
bout mark to 37.344, and Jay Dee 
III raised the Class E runabout 
figure to 45.330. Zippy, Class G 
runabout owned by John H. Shade, 
Jr., made 35.725 m.p.h., while 
J. M. L. Rutherfurd’s Becky boosted 
the Class H runabout record from 
35.93 to 43.751. 

Amateur winners of the outboard 
events were: Midget, Karl Panacci; 
Class A, T. Tyson; Classes B and C, 
Lewis Carlisle. In the professional 
division the winners were: Class A, 
C. Mulford Scull; Classes B and C, 
lred Jacoby, Jr. 

John A. Remon, general chair- 
man, and L. Gordon Leech, chair- 
man of the race committee, assisted 
by a large and able committee, 
worked hard and long to insure the 
smooth running of the regatta. As 
usual, much assistance was received 
from the government departments. 
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New England’s First Fighting Admiral 


(Continued from page 42) 


the bitter night, boarding and 
searching everything that comes 
down on the ebb, netting hundreds 
before he returns to the office in the 
morning. Here he found rumors of 
battle buzzing in every hour. Then, 
late on the 19th, a horseman draws 
rein at the door with definite news 
of a great fight the day before, be- 
ginning by Portland Bill and mov- 
ing off up Channel. Nehemiah put 
the lid on his inkpot and prepared to 
go a journey. 

Early the next morning he is as 


far as Gravesend and is soon gal-' 


loping towards Rochester. Here he 
descends like a thunderclap on the 
naval store officer, waking him up 
to the fact that there is a war on 
and demanding all the spare spars 
in the depot; then on through 
Kent, slowing to a trot, a crawl, a 
stop at Canterbury. He can go no 
further that night “by reason of a 
great distemper upon me” which 
apparently was his name for a para- 
lyzing nervous headache. Perhaps 
the frantic appeal for stores from 
the storekeeper at Rochester had 
been met by a request to be shown 
before delivery the proper forms — 
“Demand Notes in quadruplicate” 
maybe — and that had been too 
much for Nehemiah on a war horse. 
Anyway, he is physically “beat” for 
the moment but has strength to 
send a messenger helter skelter to 
the Governor of Dover Castle with 
orders to push out everything that 
could fight, and advises the govern- 
ment to keep all slow ships safe in 
the river, sending only the nimble 
to sea till it is sure that the Dutch 
are beaten. Doubtless, he had an- 
ticipated this latter order in the 
morning at Gravesend, for that 
was his little way — do it and ask 
afterwards. 

The next day the dust is seen 
flying on the road that leads down 
between the white cliffs into Dover, 
and out of the cloud emerges 
Nehemiah, refreshed and ready to 
take charge of everything and 
everybody. Prizes and damaged 
ships are already tumbling in from 
the sea with muddled accounts as 
to where the contending fleets are 
and how the fight is going, all un- 
reliable, as is usual with the stories 
of those who have been in the thick 
of it. Out go fast frigates to find out 
the true state of affairs. 

For him, days and nights are all 
run together — Tuesday may be 
Wednesday or even Thursday — 
he is picking out ships that can be 
quickly repaired, putting men on 
the job and pushing the ships out 
again, while the hopelessly shat- 
tered, with their mangled men still 
aboard, are pushed aside on to the 
mud. after any serviceable guns 
have been shifted into likely mer- 
chantmen — these go forth to look 


for Dutch stragglers. At a rumor of 
a fresh Dutch fleet out, a frigate 
goes flying to warn a weak English 
squadron to the north. All the time 
prizes are coming, some with queer 
names which Nehemiah doesn’t 
always get quite right — the Black 
Buss, Church of Saerdam, Black 
Raven, George of Medemblick, Prin- 
cess of Rotterdam, Black Elephant, 
the Church of Graveling and the 
Morning Star. Vinegar, tobacco, 
wine, salt, cochineal, prunes, strum 
and sugar, a wonderful mixture, all 
consigned to Amsterdam but now in 
process of being labeled London. 
Though there is not much doubt 
now how the day has gone, rein- 
forcements still go out. There is no 
room for able ships in Dover Har- 
bor where Nehemiah now reigns. 
Ships were not built to hold up 
dock walls; ‘‘the proper place for a 
ship is the sea and out you go,” was 
his order. 

On the evening of the 22nd, the 
Fairfax with Vice Admiral Law- 
son’s flag flying limps into the road; 
the admiral is asking for advice as 
to where he is to go, being in a bad 
way. It is morning before Nehemiah 
can get aboard to find that fine ship 
in a sorry mess; one hundred killed 
and wounded, her topsides pretty 
well blown in, cordage mere junk 
and sails ready for the rag mer- 
chant. With craftsman’s eye he sees 
at once that there is scarce a spar, 
save her mainmast, that can be 
made to stand up to its work. 
“Best get up by Chatham Church,” 
he says, “we can do nothing for 
you here and like enough they are 
too busy already at Portsmouth.” 

With what the Vice Admiral] tells 
him and the information the frig- 
ates bring in, he is able to write an 
appreciation for the Council of 
State: “I am clear of the opinion 
that all the Dutch that are not 
taken or spoiled are got home or 
very near it.’’ There is time now to 
cast a compassionate eye on the 
wounded and prisoners; time to 
write a postscript to his report, 
just — “‘I am quite weary.” 

On the 24th, in the morning, he 
sees something which enrages him. 
A Dutch man-of-war which had 
been riding outside is being brought 
in and he notices that she has “not 
one hawser to warp her into the 
pier, all had been imbezold out in the 
road before.” He had been con- 
scious of this game going on ever 
since he had been in Dover, but 
there had been no time to stop it. 
Sails, gear and provisions out of 
the prizes were being sold at cut- 
throat prices for the benefit of the 
small prize crews and their friends 
ashore, while the seamen still facing 
it out at sea were being swindled of 
their dues. This clear instance stirs 
him to action, tired as he is. He 
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NEEDLESS TO SAY... 
HER WINDLASS IS A-E-CO. 





Like most craft launched by the 
Mathis Yacht Building Company, 
Mr. McCahan’s 79° Florence V, 
one of the distinctive cruisers of 
1935, ships an A-E-CO windlass. 








Her A-E-CO Type H Windlass is 
but one of a group of powerful, 
compact windlasses whose grace- 
ful design and beautiful finish rate 
“the top’ with distinguished owners. 


AMERICAN @ ENGINEERING 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY, 2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 
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BUY NOW wo 
SAIL EARLY 


FIRST SHOWING 
SOME NEW 1936 MODELS 


~ MATTHEWS CRUISERS 
RICHARDSON CRUISERS 


TERMS MANY USED BOAT 
| AND AND 
TRADES ENGINE BARGAINS 
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15th ST., NEW YORK 
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THE SMARTEST 
SINGLE-HANDED CRUISING 
SLOOP IN AMERICA 


SPECIFICATIONS 

e L. 25/7”—1.w.1. 22’5”"— 
beam 8/6/— draft 2/8” 

esleeps 4 

@ ice box—stove 

@ sink—30 gal. water 

@ enclosed toilet room 

@ dining table—locker 

e@ drawers—shelves 

@ headroom 5/814” 

@ flat keel 22” wide 

@ outside ballast 1850 lbs. 

@ sail area 300 sq. ft. 

@ displacement 7000 lbs. 

@ engine Gray “Sea Scout” 

@ top speed 714 m.p.h. 

@ oak keel and frames 

@ Philippine Mahog. plank- 
ing 


© spruce spar and boom 
$2595 
afloat at plant 


The MAATTHEWS “SAILER” 


@ Unquestionably the most popular stock sloop built today and the 
most widely copied. Real fort and heavy-weather ability are built 
into the “Sailer’”’— solid, husky Matthews construction that will last 

a lifetime. 
Developing everywhere as a class boat, the 1936 “Sailer” is now 
d-b of popularity. Place your 











ready for th king 


order now for spring delivery. 
Write today for illustrated “Sailer” circular. 


The MATTHEWS Co. 


314 BAY SIDE PORT CLINTON, OHIO 
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MY At last — 
a real marine window! 


Designed to meet and actually lick the worst that Father 
Neptune can serve up! Yet, it lets in all kinds of sunshine, 
and the cool breezes coming through its large opening 
freshen any boat. 

This window has been designed by Frank P. Huckins 
for practical use in raised deck or hull installation. Made 
in two sizes, 5 in. x 12 in., and 7 in. x 14 in., clear glass 
area. Constructed of non-corrosive aluminum in plain 
finish, also plain or polished brass. 

Install these unique windows now, and enjoy them that 
much longer! 


Wicox, Crirrennen 


& COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 














calls on the Mayor for assistance 
and he calls on the Governor of 
the Castle, and with this help, civil 
and military, he rakes right through 
the town, gathering coils of rope, 
yards of sail cloth, casks of beer, 
gallons of Hollands gin and brandy- 
wine, returning all to the prize 
officers and daring them to let so 
much as an ounce of pepper out of 
their hands without warrant — 
all to the amazement and disgust of 
the land sharks. Then Nehemiah, 
the just, takes up his pen and asks 
the Admiralty to back his action 
with their authority. Generally, he 
was obsequious when writing to his 
superiors, but in this letter he is 
almost truculent, and as one reads 
the opening of his final paragraph 
— “T have one word more to offer 
to your Honours” — one can pic- 
ture him fairly shaking with out- 
raged justice. When he left the 
fleet at sea, sailors knew that 
Nehemiah Bourne would stand by 
them; he never let them down. 

Two more days were spent in 
clearing up operations, and we may 
be sure that if any Dutch straggler 
got safe to port it was not Bourne’s 
fault. What could be done had been 
done for the wounded; masts and 
stores had been forwarded to Ports- 
mouth, where unexpectedly most 
of the battered fleet had returned. 
Then, having set all in order, 
Nehemiah went up the hill which 
leads towards London. As he dis- 
appeared the rushing wind which 
had seemed to be blowing since his 
advent died down, fat officials 
mopped their brows, took a breather 
and cursed him for a holy terror. 

The next day the little man ar- 
rived at the Admiralty, red-nosed 
and pinched with the cold, for it 
was February and the wind was in 
the north. He gave his views, doubt- 
less, about dockyardmen and store- 
keepers in general, and spoke with 
asperity in particular of prize 
masters and prize crews. He pre- 
sented his account of personal ex- 
penses, which was lengthy but just 
to the last penny. Then we may 
suppose he retired quietly home to 
endure another of his “great dis- 
tempers,” soothed by his beloved 
Hannah. 

And that was the man’s way 
throughout the war. The port of 
Harwich became, naturally, the 
advance base; here the flotsam of 
battle drifted — wounded, prison- 
ers, and battered ships — while 
through it passed orders, dis- 
patches and intelligence, and here 
Nehemiah settled himself, taking 
complete control. He found the 
taverns breeding places of loose 
talk and mutiny; he closed them. 
He made a dockyard out of noth- 
ing, he boarded out the wounded in 
the healthier part of the country- 
side, he begged the Admiralty to 
obtain a troop of horse to keep 
order in the town “‘for the honour of 
the service,’”’ and when they re- 
fused, he wrote ‘“‘two lines” to 


YACHTING. 


the Lord General Cromwell. George 
Monck, the Commander-in-Chief 
at sea, wrote fromthe “ Resolution 
about three leagues to the south’ard 
of the Texel” that it was strange 
to him that twenty ships should be 
so long in fitting out at the three 
properly equipped ports whereas 
Major Bourne had sent twenty-two 
in half the time fram his makeshift 
dockyard. The man at the front is 
the best judge of the work of the 
man at the base, and the many rubs 
which -Nehemiah received from 
London were soothed by this one 
word of praise from the sea. 

Since he was a family man, it 
would be ungracious to leave out 
mention of the family. When Ne- 
hemiah came ashore, brother John 
was made Rear Admiral of the 
Blue and at the battle of Portland 
he fought desperately. It was about 
the time that the elder brother was 
routing out ill-gotten stores at 
Dover that he was handed a letter: 
“Sir, I suppose you have a more 
full relation of the event of our 
fleet’s engagement than I am able 
to give you, only you may please to 
take notice that the Assistance, 
whereof your brother is commander, 
is come hither, being much torn, in 
which engagement Providence has 
so ordered that your brother hath 
received some wound in his head, 
but I hope not mortal. I rest your 
assured loving friend, Francis Wil- 
loughby.”’ Major Willoughby’s hope 
was fulfilled. John recovered, spend- 
ing his convalescence with band- 
ages around his head serving as 
Flag Captain to Monck, in the two 
fierce battles which settled the 
business for the time between 
England and Holland. Sister Ellen 
married brave Anthony Earning, 
who was captain of the Reformation 
throughout most of the war, to 
fall many years afterwards when 
commanding an Indiaman in action 
with a Dutch squadron. Their 
daughter Martha married Admiral 
Sir Charles Wager, who in the early 
eighteenth century was to become 
First Lord of the Admiralty. The 
girls couldn’t go to sea, so they did 
the next best thing — they married 
seamen. A great sailor family was 
that of the Bournes. 

There is no record of Nehemiah 
serving after the Restoration. His 
views, both religious and political, 
were too rooted to fit the new order, 
yet we know he was one of those 
who signed a petition against re- 
ligious persecution in New Eng- 
land and, although we may suppose 
he put not his trust in princes, he 
lived quietly enough under Charles 
II, minding his own business. We 
know that in 1684 he buried his be- 
loved Hannah in London, but of 
the date of his own death there is 
no record. His particular political 
views had gone out of fashion in 
England, and in the New World 
youth had lost all interest in the 
doings of the Old. 

He went unsung, yet songs have 
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been made about many warriors 
with far less fighting spirit than 
this plain fellow in high steeple hat, 
square white collar and black coat, 
who flew his flag in the Andrew 
in 1652; one suspects that even in 
those days the head of a carpenter’s 
rule was peeping out of his pocket. 
Equestrian statues have been raised 
to the memory of men who were 
mere tailors’ dummies compared 
with this slip of a man who, one 
time, might have been seen on a 
large horse galloping along the 
lanes which lead to the eastern 
ports of England, charging into 
sleepy shipyards, urging and driv- 
ing men to work — work which he 
knew must be done if his side were 
to win. How hard he sometimes 
found the way is revealed in a 
quaint little petition; he wrote: 
“‘T am not ambitious of shadowy 


honour, but something by way of 
distinction abroad would give some 
countenance and quicken the work. 
I ask it for the sake of the Service, 
for I am past such toys as to be 
tickled with a-feather.”’ 

Nothing material of him remains 
save a few sheets of paper covered 
with a faded scrawl, but in the 
shipyards of Massachusetts today, 
when a good bit of work is pro- 
duced, it owes something to the 
tradition for fine craftsmanship 
left behind by this early ship- 
builder of America; and in the 
Royal Navy today, that which is 
done ‘‘for the sake of the Service” 
without a thought of the New 
Year’s Honours List, owes not a 
little to the tradition handed on by 
this Rear Admiral of the Blue, who 
long years ago rejoiced soberly in 
the name of Nehemiah Bourne. 


The Skeeter Ice Boat 


(Continued from page 56) 


By bending a batten along the 
tops of the frames on each side, the 
proper bevel to which the ends 
should be cut to make the sides fit 
snugly, can be determined. The 
batten should be temporarily tacked 
into place while you scribe the bevel 
to be cut. After the 34” by 14” by 
14’ spruce sides have been shaped 
to the proper contours, the forward 
ends should be clamped alongside 
the solid section and screwed to it. 
It will be necessary to clamp the 
sides at various stations as you 
proceed to give the proper convex- 
ity. The sides are fastened to the 
frames with stout screws. 

Making the bottom may be 
facilitated by using 14” plywood, 
the lightness of which will be an 
asset. Plywood, of course, comes in 
sheets and a sheet 6 feet square 
(standard size) will be sufficient to 
cover the entire bottom. The trim- 
mings from the wider section aft 
will cover the narrower parts for- 
ward. Fasten the bottom with brass 
screws at six-inch intervals. 

Now comes the important work 
of shoring up the proposed mast 
step to counteract the wicked 
down pressure of the mast, which 
threatens to halve the backbone. 
The space between the second and 
third frames, where the mast rests, 
is braced diagonally with boards— 
from the bottom corners of the 
backbone to within an inch of the 
top of the riser. On each side of the 
riser, over the top of the bracing 
boards, bolt a 10” strip, one inch 
square, with stove bolts. These 
strips broaden the foundation of 
the mast and reinforce the riser. 

Six 34” by 54” fir battens should 
be mortised into the tops of the 
frames, fore and aft, to make a 
backing for the canvas decking. 
Cover the hood smoothly with a 
fine grade of canvas, and fasten the 
edges that overlap the sides with 
narrow aluminum molding. A part- 


ner piece of 1” by 244” spruce at 
the after end of the cockpit is desir- 
able as reinforcement. The after 
ends of the cockpit rail should be 
braced with angle iron or wooden 
blocks. 

In the dead center of the cockpit, 
three inches from the bulkhead, the 
steering post is fitted into a 5%” 
hole. The center of the 54” hole for 
the rudder post is 6” from the 
extreme bow. 

The runner plank can be made 
unusually light by gluing 34” by 
2” blocks or shims between 7%” by 
10” spruce boards. This results in a 
built-up timber. The plank should 
be glued over a form to arch it with 
a 4” crown. This process may be 
eliminated if one wishes to use a 
solid beam. Dimensions are 214” 
by 10” by 9’, with a distance of 
8’ 5’” between the runners. 

Attach the runner plank to the 
backbone with 4” by 4” angle 
brackets of light stock and round 
the corners neatly. These braces 
are bolted outside of the cockpit, 
with the center of the runner plank 
19” ahead of the extreme end of the 
backbone or keel. 

Four pieces of angle iron 10” 
long with 3” sides make fine hob- 
blers. Each should have a %” hole 
for the kingbolt. Place the hobblers 
at the ends of the runner plank 
with just enough clearance for the 
runners to pivot freely but without 
play, after the wearing surfaces of 
the runners have been faced with 
brass plates. 

Before the hobblers are perma- 
nently tightened, determine whether 
they are accurately aligned by using 
the finished or unfinished oak 
runners and making sure that the 
forward and after ends of the run- 
ners are equidistant. Use a batten 
for measuring. While the hobblers 
are loose they can be twisted either 
way to true them fore and aft, so 
that the craft will sail free. As you 
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MARBLEHEAD 


U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTLFOULING GREEN 


BOTTOM PAINT 


It is a Powerful Preventive of 
Marine Growth, Barnacles and 
Borers. Has no equal in warm and 
tropical waters as a protection 
against destructive Teredos. 


EMERALD—-LIGHT GREEN 
CREAM WHITE 
A Hard Finish Racing Green by Special Order 


John ‘G. Alden—I have used your Marblehead 
Anti-Fouling Green Bottom Paint on my own 
schooners, Malabar I to X, and on my better 
grade yachts. It is most satisfactory both from 
a racing and cruising standpoint. 

Belknap & Paine — We have specified Marble- 
head Green Bottom Paint for all wooden yachts 
from our design for a number of years past, to our 
entire satisfaction. 





Burgess & Donaldson — Invaluable for racing and 
cruising. 

Cox & Stevens — Used largely on vessels with 
which we have been connected, and has always 


given complete satisfaction. 

Henry J. Gielow— As near 100% 
possible. 

J. Murray Watts — Constant users of your Mar- 
blehead Bottom Paint and have had very best 
results with it. It will keep clean longer and give 
better appearance than any other paint. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A. 


perfect as 








Count Winter's Hours with 


the Ship’s Bell Strike 


Count the hours from now until next yachting season 
with the friendly, cheering Ship’s Bell Strike of a 
Chelsea Clock. There’s no finer gift — for yourself, 
or for your generous yachting host of last summer. 
Choose your favorite model at your jeweler’s or 
marine supply house, or write us for our latest cata- 
logue. Chelsea Clock Company, Boston, Mass. 


CHELSEA CLOCKS 


"Timekeepers of the Sea” 

















WILSON SAILS 









CHALLENGE 


6 Meter Class 


successful defender 
of the 


Seawanhaka Cup 


Prescott Wilson, Inc. 
(formerly Burrows) 
2 South Street, New York 


Tel: BOwling Green 9-9062 
Cable Address: ‘‘Winners" 




















Ritchie Globe Underlit Compass 


New Dynamic 


Accurate Card and | 
Magnetic Float 
Steady System 
Dome Top 
Powerful Magnifying 





Glass | 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS 


110 CYPRESS ST. BROOKLINE, MASS. | 


























Fill out coupon 
and mail fo: 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE 


COMPANY, Marine Dept. 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


Please send me a copy of your free book 
about Hazard Korddless Marine Ropes. 


NAME. 





ADDRESS. 
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draw up on the bolts, check and 
recheck the hobblers, and correct 
any maladjustment. This is most 
essential for the best sailing. 

White oak of 114” stock makes 
the most serviceable runners. The 
front should be rounded with a 
quick upward flare; the shape of 
the back may vary with individual 
taste. The angle iron shoe fits 
snugly into the 90° angle made by 
beveling both sides of the chocks 
accordingly. 

These steel] blades must be 
heated for bending to the curvature 
of the runners; when this is accom- 
plished, the blades are secured with 
countersunk flathead screws at 4” 
intervals. The heads should be 
filed flush and the slots smoothed 
over with liquid solder. 

The simplest way of making the 
rudder post is by welding a 5%” 
steel tube 8” long to a channel iron 
with an opening of 14%”. The 
channel should be 3” long. The 
steering post is made of the same 
stock 10” high, with a channel iron 
welded to the top into which the 
tiller fits. 

Just above the rudder at the 
bow, and at the lower end of the 
steering post, are grooved wheels 
7” in diameter (aluminum if pos- 
sible). These are connected by an 
endless 3/4’ aeroplane cable around 
the wheels, with the ends drawn 
taut with a small bronze aeroplane 
turnbuckle. To prevent slipping, 
the cable should be rove through 
two or four holes through the sides 
of the grooves of the wheels. As an 
alternative, 8’ crosspieces may be 
welded to the steering and rudder 
posts. In the latter case, two cables 
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must be used and secured to the 
crosspieces with clevices. 

If you have built the runner 
plank hollow, you will have no 
difficulty in gluing up flat, hollow 
spars. The mast is 18’ long and 3” 
wide, built up by gluing 1” strips 
between 14” spruce walls. The mast 
tapers to 2’. Although the boom is 
114” by 3”, you will have a stronger, 
lighter boom if you glue it up hol- 
low, like the mast. Casein glue 
should be used throughout, as it is 
waterproof. 

Since boom fittings are not used 
on the latest boats, it is necessary 
to make jaws of oak, with the open- 
ing 14” greater than the maximum 
thickness of the mast. The jaw 
should be lined with rawhide, and 
fastened with three 14” brass rods 
running from side to side and 
riveted over washers at each end. 
The T-shaped tiller is 2’ 4” long. 
No cleat is necessary to belay the 
main sheet as it is customary to 
hold it, which can be done without 
difficulty. 

The mast is supported by two 
side stays and a headstay of 34,4” 
aeroplane cable looped around the 
spar 11 feet from the step. An eye- 
bolt is inserted just inside of each 
side runner. The headstay comes 
down to an eyebolt at the extreme 
bow, forward of the rudder post. 

The sail specified should come 
from a good sailmaker and should be 
bent on with Marconi tracks and 
slides. 


For full set of scale blue prints and 
specifications of this ice boat write to 
the designer, Walter Beauvais, Wil- 
liams Bay, Wisconsin. 


The “Gold Rush” Is On at Wedgeport 


(Continued from page 33) 


his gaff in exactly ten minutes, and 
a green little tuna of 135 pounds 
put on a great show for the specta- 
tor fleet. This midget towed my 
dory about one mile. 

At four-thirty Lerner caught a 
second fish weighing 390 pounds, 
in twenty minutes. What makes 
them die so fast, you ask? Although 
it is difficult to explain, fishing 
from a dory gives the angler a 
more direct pull on the fish. It may 
be compared to handling the reins 
of a fast running horse. Also, you 
are at much closer quarters with 
the fish and the added strain of 
pulling the dory usually wears him 
out much faster than when he is 
fast to a larger boat. Besides this 
was the fact that the men who 
fished Wedgeport this year knew 
how to apply the heat to them. All 
of them had fished at Bimini where 
you have to catch them fast or else 
lose them to the sharks. 

One of the many pleasant fea- 
tures of this dory fishing is that 
under normal weather conditions 
average size tuna can be caught 


without having to undergo the 
terrific physical beating that some- 
times must be taken from a power 
boat. However, Mr. Lerner’s 500- 
pound tuna put up a terrific battle 
and took the dory eight miles out 
to sea and two miles back again. 
So I was naturally much pleased 
when, on the following afternoon, 
my wife hung one of 175 pounds in 
fifteen minutes. She tried for no 
speed record and had no help; in 
fact, I was cautioning her not to 
work him too fast, not knowing the 
size of the fish, but when I gaffed 
him he was practically dead. 

While Mrs. Farrington was catch- 
ing this fish, Guy Rutherfurd, in 
the Mako II, took one of 239 pounds 
in twenty minutes. Certainly, fish- 
ing from the big boat did not slow 
him up, nor did it bother Mike 
Lerner who returned ten days later 
for a second crack at them and 
caught twenty-one more weighing 
from 91 to 450 pounds. Eighteen 
of these were taken from the big 
boat. Weather conditions were so 
bad that he had to be lashed in his 











TUMLAREN 


Knud H. Reimers’ smart 
27-foot double-ender 


In 19 months 61 Reimers 
boats have been built in 
14 countries. 


Building plans cheap. 
New boats $1300 c.i.f. 
New York, duty paid. 


KNUD H. REIMERS 
Banergatan 27 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
Cables: “Y ACHTREIMS” 











If you want a 
more responsive engine 
SPARK PLUGS 
are Vitally Important 











USE THE SPARK PLUGS 


CHAMPIONS useE 





Nothing short of proved excellence can 
explain the world leadership of Champion 


Spark Plugs. Nothing short of proved | 


performance can explain their use by 
racing champions. Nothing short of ex- 
clusive Champion features can result 
in the dependable service they assure. 


‘CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RANGE SPARE PLUGS 





chair in the stern of the boat, but 
rubber clothes, sea boots and a 
heavy rope around his waist did 
not slow him up in the least and 
the time taken was even faster than 
on his first five fish. 

When my wife got to the dock 
that night, there were fully 200 
wildly enthusiastic French Canadi- 
ans, burning flares and giving 
three cheers for Madame Farring- 
ton, the first woman to take a rod 
and reel tuna in Yarmouth County. 

Captain Gifford returned from 
New York that week-end with 
Winston Guest and Bradley Mar- 
tin, Jr., of Westbury, Long Island. 
xuest set the season’s record at 





Wedgeport with a beauty weighing 
619 pounds, taken in one hour and 
30 minutes. In four days of fishing, 
each man in his own dory, they 


captured eleven fish, the smallest | 


weighing 192 pounds. 

Tuna have been caught in nets 
and harpooned in this country for 
many years, but it remained for 
Stanley Le Blanc and Clare Kinney 
to sense the possibilities of estab- 
lishing Wedgeport as a center 
for sportsmen. I am counting the 
months until next summer when 
I can again sail into picturesque 
Yarmouth harbor and make an- 
other try for my elusive friend, 
the tuna. 


Florida Plans Busy Winter for the Yachtsman 


(Continued from page 61) 


allowance was figured as in the 
Bayside-Block Island race, with 50 
per cent more added to make sure 
that all contestants would complete 
the course in time to rest up before 
the Havana event. Everyone who 
has sailed this race asserts that it is 
a grand sleigh ride and it has now 
been established as an annual affair. 
The winter of 1934 saw the be- 
ginning of another ocean race, the 
Miami-Nassau event, which has 
| brought down many yachtsmen 
from the north. One hundred and 
| eighty-four miles in length, it takes 
the racers across the Stream to 
Great Isaacs Light, thence to Great 
Stirrup Cay Light, and in a south- 
erly direction to the beautiful and 
charming little harbor of Nassau, 
on the Island of New Providence. 
In 1935 Key West added interest 
to the racing schedule by sponsoring 
a race from Havana to Nassau. 
| This was entered by practically 
every boat in the fleet which raced 
| from St. Petersburg to Havana. 
Aside from the ocean races for 
the cruising boats, there is con- 
sistent racing among the little fel- 
lows, such as the Development 
Class boats, Crickets, Moths and 
| Frostbite dinghies. Away from the 
cold ports of their origin, the latter 
| undergo a change of heart and be- 
come “Sunburners.” 
The Biscayne Bay Yacht Club 
| season for 1935 saw the first of this 
last named class racing, with a fleet 
of six boats from the North to com- 
pete against a similar number of 
local boats. The invaders were led 
by Tub III and Mae West in Class 
B, Fanny Dunker and Mothball in 
Class A, while Slim Baker’s Squid 
| held up the honors for Class D. 
Such was the beginning of another 
annual event. 

From the foregoing, it will be 
seen that the yachtsman in southern 
waters need not want for the lack 
of things to do or places to go. For 
| those who like racing the schedule 

for the winter season is well filled. 
Small boat races start under the 
auspices of the Biscayne Bay Yacht 


Club on Saturday, January 4th, 
and continue every Saturday 
throughout the winter until the 
middle of April. The first large 
race is scheduled for February 11th 
when the Miami Yacht Club’s race 
to Nassau crosses the starting line. 

Consider the possibilities of four 
or five days in the island city, or 
a similar length of time spent cruis- 
ing back leisurely among the islands 
by way of Bimini, where the fisher- 


man can try his luck with the blue | 


marlin or tuna. Too much time 
cannot be spent if one is to take in 
the Frostbite (Sunburn) Regatta to 
be held by the Biscayne Bay Yacht 
Club, February 23rd to 29th. 

The next event is the 25-mile 
Lipton race off Miami Beach on 
March 12th, sponsored by the 
Miami Yacht Club. March 21st is 
the date set for the Biscayne Bay 
Yacht Club’s third annual auxiliary 
race to St. Petersburg via Key 
West. The large Class A boats go 
down outside the reef while the little 
fellows in Class B use the Hawk 
Channel. 

In St. Petersburg one may join 
the fleet which has gathered from 
all parts of the Gulf Coast, the 
Atlantic Coast and Cuba to cross 
the starting line on March 28th in 
the seventh annual St. Petersburg- 
Havana race. Within a couple of 
days the yacht, is anchored in the 
harbor of Havana and one is ready 
to experience again the charms of 
that old city. To wind things up 
properly, leave late in the afternoon 
of April 4th for the race back to 
Key West, thus terminating a de- 
lightful circuit in which the yachts- 
man has visited two foreign coun- 
tries. 

The yacht owner who can spare a 
vacation in the winter can send his 
boat to Miami before the ice makes 
in the North to await the arrival of 
her owner. The Eastern Airline 
plane which leaves New York in the 
evening will take him to Miami by 
next morning, ready to join his boat 
and be off for the race. Why not 
try it this winter? 
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THIS CHRISTMAS 
GIVE SOMETHING 


ORIGINAL 


AND 


EXCLUSIVE! 





‘Yankee’’ and many famous Amer- 
ican yachts visit England for a 
season's racing on the Solent. Why 
should not you follow suit by 
purchasing ‘'Ship-Ahoy’’? 


Here's all the thrill of the real 
thing. A start off the Royal Yacht 
Squadron at Cowes on a sunny day 
and then a keen, close race on an 
historic course! 


All this is provided in ‘‘Ship- 
Ahoy,’ the yacht racing game 
which introduces the principles of 
real sailing in a wonderful com- 
bination of skill and chance. 


Another game attractive to the 
sea-minded is “‘Séster Ships.’’ This 
nautical ‘‘Snap’’ is played with a 
pack of 48 cards depicting differ- 
ent types of ships. The designs are 
beautifully reproduced from paint- 
ings by Gregory Robinson, the well 
known British marine artist whose 
work has often been admired by 
readers of *‘Yachting.”’ 


These games make most hand- 
some presents that will be appre- 
ciated because they are something 
out of the common. 


Send for illustrated list of *‘Ahoy!"’ 
Sea Games and remittance of 
$2.50 for each ‘‘Ship-Ahoy’’ and 
75c for each *‘Sister Ships,’’ which 
includes packing and postage by 
return mail. 


Publishers: 


Robert Ross & Co., Ltd. 


2, Albion Terrace 
Southampton, England 
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A PAINT FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


This folder tells you the proper 
paints to use for bottom, boottop, 
top sides, decks, interior and exte- 
rior cabin work so that the paint 
job holds up. Yours for the asking. 
Cut out this advertisement, attach 
to your letterhead and mail. 


nternationa 
YACHT: 





HOLZAPFEL'S 





FNL 8 eee International Paint Company. Inc. 


21 West St., New York, N. Y. 
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The Sea for Sam 


by W. M. REED and W. S. BRONSON 


To most of us the ocean means salt water, waves, sea weed and an 
uncertain percentage of fish. But that is not all. The ocean is full of 
mysteries involving a field of science which is staggering in its 
immensity and implications. This book gives us a real understand- 
ing of the ocean and all that is in it. 360 pages; 290 illustrations. 
Price $3.00 net 


Book Department 
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205 East 42nd Street New York City 














THE CASEY 30’ AUXILIARY 


Dimensions: rigged as Yawls, Ketches, Gaff Ri Cutters, 
L.O.A. 30’ 0” eon Cutters, or even as Motor Sailers with 
L.W.L.25’ 0” /)\\ excellent results. 

Beam 10’ 6” 3 Illustrated is this standard 30-foot hull 
Draft 3’9” f rigged as a Yawl. With her 5000 lbs. of 


These small sturdy shoal draft hulls can be 











outside ballast she is a good sea boat, yet 

her shoal draft makes easily accessible 

many ports impossible for boats drawing 
more water. 

Write us for detailed specifications, 
lans, and alternate cabin layouts. 
f you prefer another rig to the 
Yawl, let us know your require- 

ments and we shall be glad to show 

ror how this standard 30’ hull can 
e rigged to suit your taste. 


——s ~ CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 














Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 
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And | Learned About Skipjacks From Her 


(Continued from page 45) 


it was not to her liking. So long 
as there is not too much of the 
up-and-down-hill business, she goes 
to windward splendidly. As for 
the other points, she does them 
all in a thoroughly satisfactory fash- 
ion. She is stiffer than any other 
type we have ever seen, she handles 
nicely, going about quickly and 
gathering way easily; she scuds 
comfortably, her big stick well for- 
ward and her wide stern giving her 
good steerageway in an ordinary 
blow. 

We sailed her in the race for cruis- 
ing craft under fifty feet at the 
Maryland Yacht Club— Regatta, 
held at Baltimore in August, 1934, 
without making any special prepa- 
rations and using only her three 
working sails. Eight boats started 
the 14-mile course, seven miles to 
windward and return; we finished 
in fourth place and just two minutes 
behind the third boat; the three 
leading craft were keel yachts and 
all carried light sails on the run 
home. It was the first time we had 
ever sailed her in an official race and 
it was our first opportunity to com- 
pare her with other craft since the 
change in her rig. Needless to say, 
we were immensely pleased with 
her showing. 

Above all else, anywhere she may 
be or whatever she may be doing, 
this skipjack is comfortable, with a 


Give and Take 


comfort built upon the solid foun- 
dations of initial stability. and 
roominess. In harbor or under sail, 
on deck or below, she is easy to stay 
with and get along with. When the 
power cruisers are racing around the 
course at regattas and the wash 
comes along, she doesn’t roll much 
or for long; she carries her full sail 
in a stiff breeze and things don’t go 
sliding around; the crowd aboard 
has plenty of room and can find a 
place to put everything, and one can 
get up and stretch his legs around a 
good deck. Drawing a bit less than 
three feet with the board up, she 
cuts a good many corners while 
traveling around the shoal places; 
should we neglect to see that there 
really is at least three feet of water 
under her and she meets up with 
the sand or mud, she sits there in a 
comfortable position, adding no 
injury to our embarrassment. She 
has the same easy manners when 
hauled out on the ways; she does not 
have to be coddled or cradled. 

There are some fairly good skip- 
jacks still to be found on the Chesa- 
peake that can probably be bought 
for from four to six hundred dollars. 
This first cost would mean getting 
through the completed job, suchas I 
have indicated here, for a total of 
from one thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. That’s comfortable 
too, these times, isn’t it? 


at Seawanhaka 


(Continued from page 35) 


interesting your correspondent has 
ever watched. It certainly exploded 
the old maxim that the boat that is 
fastest to windward will always win 
the race. While there were excep- 
tions on certain legs, Challenge was, 
on the whole, definitely better 
running and Norna better to wind- 
ward, except possibly in very light 
going. The weather was consistently 
from light to moderate. In the occa- 
sional puffs of fresh breezes one got 
the impression that Norna might 
have won easily in a really hard 
breeze, such as they had in the 1934 
Seawanhaka Cup, but that is pure 
conjecture. 

The work of both skippers was of 
a caliber that left little to choose 
and little to criticize. Competent 
judges who have raced in the Six- 
Metres abroad consider that Mag- 
nus Konow is just about “tops” in 
the Scandinavian Six-Metre racing, 
and Corny Shields is generally ad- 
mitted to have few peers and fewer, 
if any, superiors in these waters. In 
the matter of crews America had a 
little the edge. Challenge’s crew — 
Paul Shields, Gordon Raymond, 
Robert Baylis and Edgar Whiting 
— handled the gear so consistently 
well that their few slips attracted 
astonished comment. The Nor- 


wegian boat, sailing with only four 
men, was generally a shade slower, 
especially in setting their spin- 
naker. This they usually set flying, 
amid some confusion, and when 
they did try setting it in stops they 
overdid the thing and had trouble 
breaking out the stops. Still, com- 
pared to the average crew on Long 
Island Sound, they were extremely 
good. And if there was any par- 
tiality in the breaks — the breeze 
did shift now and then — the Nor- 
wegians got at least their share. 

The team races followed the Sea- 
wanhaka Cup match without even 
a day of rest between, and provided 
five more days of fine competition. 
The conditions had been left open 
until the Swedish and Danish crews 
arrived, and they elected to sail five 
races and settle the series on the ac- 
cumulated points over the five 
days. The two later arrivals were a 
marked contrast, Dodo a big power- 
ful craft like Norna, Ian III a dainty 
looking splinter which managed 
astonishingly to carry her big sail 
spread nicely on a beam of only 5 
feet 9 inches. 

The first two days of racing found 
the two teams on very even terms. 
The point score after those first two 
races stood 2114 to 21 in favor of the 











NOVEMBER, 1935 


MADAME VEUVE CLICQUOT 1777-1866 


Founder of the champagne 
which still bears her name 


Clicquot 


Yellow Label 
The Sen Champagne 


AGENTS, THE JOS. GARNEAU CO.,INC.,N. Y.C. 
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Proprietors of the famous CHATEAU PONTET CANET 
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We are the 
ORIGINATORS 
of the 
SPHERICAL 
shaped type of 


Compass 


The Kelvin-White 
SPHERICAL COMPASS 


is the first radical change in marine 


compass design in more than fifty 
years. It is the result of thirty years 





experience in compass work. Write 


for descriptive folder. | 
| 
| 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


112 State St., Boston 38 Water St., New York 





The crew of Crown Prince Olav’s ““ Norna IV.”” Magnus Konow at the tiller 


American boats, their only margin 
being the two quarter-points that 
Jill and Challenge, respectively, had 
gotten for winning the first two 
races. The third day was a drift in 
which the boats took two hours out 
of the four-hour time limit to cover 
the first three miles to windward, 
with the slim Jan IJ] ghosting out 
a little lead. A good many of the 
spectators decided it would be no 
race, and went home. Then a 
sou’wester struck in and the Six- 
Metres went home, too, after going 
around the course again with Jan 
showing them the way and just 
making it under the time limit. 
That race gave the visitors their 
first real advantage in the series, 
and they hung on to it. 

Next day they increased it, Norna 
and Jan leading the fleet home, and 
they went into the final day’s race 
with a five-point lead of which they 
lost a point and a quarter when Jill 
won again and the other two Ameri- 
can boats took fourth and fifth. 
The final team score was 54% for 
the Scandinavians, 5034 for the 
Americans, which is a pretty even 
score for five days of racing. 

Surprisingly enough in view of 
the Seawanhaka Cup match, Norna 
was the top-score boat of the whole 
fleet, while her old rival, Challenge, 
except in one race, never got going 


and made the lowest score of any of 
the American boats. Norna piled up 
2214 points in the five races. Jill, 
sailed by Phil Roosevelt, was the 
best of the American boats, only 
three-quarters of a point behind 
Norna, and was the only boat to 
win two races. Jan III finished 
with 2014 points, the others being 
Cherokee, 15, Challenge, 141%, Dodo, | 
12. Jill did a particularly fancy job | 
in the last race. On the first round | 
she took Jan III out somewhere | 
across the Sound and lost her, | 
putting her eventually into last 
place. This job done, Roosevelt 
worked up through the fleet, took 
advantage of a shift of wind which 
fooled three of the others into over- 
standing, and came home first to 
take the extra quarter-point that | 
might have given the American | 
team the victory if the other two | 
boats had been able to finish close 
enough up behind her. 

The weather throughout the two 
series was light to moderate and a 
little fluky, as September weather 
on the Sound is apt to be when it 
isn’t blowing half a gale. At times a 
wind shift spoiled a weather leg or 
turned a run into a reach, and the 
breeze seldom held at constant | 
strength for a full race. On two days 
during the match series there wasn’t 
enough wind to start, but they | 
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“Corny” Shields sailed “Challenge.” The others (left to right) are, profes- 
sional, Gordon Raymond, Robert Baylis, and Paul Shields 
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WITH 
COCKTAILS 


For an appetizer, 


serve canapes 
made with deviled 
Smithfield Ham, 
Virginia's prized 
delicacy. Made 
from real peanut- 
fed hams. Smoky 
with applewood 
and hickory,spiced 
to a queen's taste. 
Packed in conven- 
ient glass jars. Try 
the new economy 


size. 


AMBER BRAND 
Deviled 


Smithfield 
ELL 
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*F.P.V. (First Pigs of Virginia) 




















PAUL REVERE COULD HAVE RIDDEN A MULE .. . BUT 


F your marine engine has been superseded by a more modern engine, built on more | 
I efficient engineering principles; if it has served long and well but is now out-dated; 
consider replacing it with a MURRAY & TREGURTHA fuel-oil or gasoline engine. 
Write for descriptive folders. 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA, INC. 


NORTH QUINCY, MASS. 




















NEW MYSTERY BOAT FOR 1935 
SAIL AREA 152 SQ. FT. 
te & 
For Further Also 
Information Builders of the 
Write: Ace of Hearts 
The New or Snipper 
Mystery Boat Class. 
Box G A One Design 
Wareham, Mass. Class 
Care of CAPE COD SHIP BUILDING CORP. 
ALL PRICES F.O.B. WAREHAM, MASS. 
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A BOOK EVERY YACHTSMAN SHOULD OWN 


A Glossary of Sea Terms 


by Gershom Bradford 


What is a DEAD SHEAVE? 
What is a MONKEY'S FIST? 
What is a FLINDERS BAR? 
The above and hundreds of other sea terms are explained in 
this interesting volume. Price $3.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING : 205 East 42nd Street - New York City 
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FOR CHRISTMAS— 
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never got the opposite set of condi- 
tions, a strong breeze and sea, 
which Norna IV and Dodo would 
probably have eaten up. 

The showing of the American 
boats was remarkably good, con- 
sidering how little had been ex- 
pected of them against the much- 
touted new Scandinavian boats. 
Jill, a 1931 Sparkman & Stephens 
boat, was the only one of the trio 
that had not been altered, and she 
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made the best record in the team 
races. Cherokee (Stephens, 1930) had 
been radically altered and very 
much improved. 

Considering the even showing of 
the old American and the new Scan- 
dinavian boats, it may be that naval 
architects have come very close to 
reaching the fastest possible com- 
binations of hull and rig in the Six- 
Metres — until somebody stumbles 
on something brand new. ° 


The Comet, a Rapidly Growing Class 


(Continued from page 54) 


If you are building from a knock 
down set, you won’t run into Mr. 
Kerr’s difficulties in securing proper 
fastenings and materials. If your set 
supplied assembled frames, you 
can, no doubt, avoid the tedious 
task of laying down the lines full 
size. If, however, you are working 
from the whole cloth, my advice 
would be not to try to get along 
without making the full sized 
drawings. You will refer to them 
continually and be quite at sea 
without them. In this type of boat 
I think it much simpler to use the 
frames for molds rather than to 
make separate molds and _ use 
ribands. Here your full sized draw- 
ings are indispensable. Make a 
paper pattern for each frame and 
from these make and assemble 
your side and bottom frames, tack- 
ing a piece of scrap stock across 
from top to top of the side frames 
and hold them at the proper angle 
until the deck beams are placed. 
Set these frames up on the keel in 
the same manner as molds and 
plank directly to them. 

It has always seemed to me much 
easier to install the centerboard 
trunk complete on the keel before 
the frames are set up rather than 
later when you have to work on the 
inside of a nearly completed boat. 
When the keel is sprung to its 
proper curve on the keel blocks or 
planking horse and the stem is set 
up, locate the centerboard slot and 
cut enough of it at each end to 
allow inserting the upright mem- 
bers. Do so and complete the trunk 
except for the full length slot in the 
keel. Don’t cut this through its full 
length till the boat is fully planked 
and upside down. It might cause the 
keel to spring a little while plank- 
ing. When cutting for the uprights 
or “head ledges,” leave enough ad- 
ditional room to insert the saw and 
it will be a simple matter to finish 
the slot later. Fitting the trunk at 
this time means that it is possible 
to take the keel off the horse to 
fasten the bed pieces of the trunk 
after they have been fitted to the 
curve of the keel. 

Comet has a good big stem and 
its curve is moderate. There is no 
reason why it should not be made 
in two pieces, that is, with an inner 
stem and an outer stem. This type 


saves a great deal of work. To make 
it you take a full sized pattern of 
the stem and cut it into two pieces 
along the outer or forward rabbet 
line (the line that represents the 
forward edge of the planks as they 
fit into the rabbet). Your two 
pieces are the patterns for the outer 
and inner stems. 

It is now not necessary to cut the 
difficult stem rabbet. Set the inner 
stem up on the keel (making the 
proper allowances for the missing 
part) and bevel the forward corners 
of it to take the plank. You also 
avoid the necessity of fitting the 
plank to a rabbet. In planking, let 
the plank extend right on by the 
face of the stem if you wish. Fasten 
them, of course, to the inner stem. 
When planking is complete, trim 
the ends back flush with the face 
of the inner stem and fit the outer 
stem. Fasten it through to the inner 
stem with long screws or bolts. In 
this way the amateur is able to do a 
superior job by simplifying two of 
the most difficult tasks. This con- 
struction is not recommended for 
all boats, but it is good for the 
Comet. No question of strength is 
involved, for the inner stem would 
be amply strong if nothing else were 
added. 

In planking, no spiling or shap- 
ing of the planks is necessary ex- 
cept where the garboard meets the 
keel. Keels supplied with knock 
down sets should be shaped so as to 
make the garboard straight on the 
seam next the keel, thus eliminat- 
ing spiling. All other seams can be 
straight except, of course, at the 
chine and sheer. It is simple to trim 
both side and bottom plank to the 
chine line established by the chine 
log. Let the side planking extend 
down over the edge of the bottom 
plank to protect the points of the 
bottom plank where they run out 
at the chine. The sheer line can be 
marked on the sheer plank from the 
frame ends and the plank cut to 
approximate shape before fastening. 
Planing it down to the final sheer 
after the plank is on is then simple. 

These, of course, are merely sug- 
gestions. I have found them to 
work well, but there are, no doubt, 
many methods just as good or 
better. 

H. S. LAWRENCE 
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A most delightful account 
of a twenty months’ cruise 
from Boston to the West 
Indies and the islands of 


South America. This is the 


cruise all yachtsmen 
would like to make. Sel- 
dom has a story of a long 
cruise in a small boat held 
more interest for sailors. 
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Ocean Racing 


(Continued from page 30) | 


now slanting up on her great circle 

course, feeling the influence of the 
| east-going Gulf Stream and ready 
| with a break of luck to wipe out her 
disadvantage. But catastrophe over- 
took her. The log reads: 


“‘Wednesday, Dec. 19. This day com- 
| mences with a light breeze from SSW. 
2.00 p.m., in all light sails, gale in- 
creasing with heavy sea. 7.00 P.M., 
blowing a gale; running under two- 
reef foresail and forestaysail. 9.00 P.M., 
shipped a sea, which washed six of the 
crew out of the cockpit; hove to for 
five hours under two-reef foresail. 
| 2.00 a.m., kept off; latter part moder- 

ate, wind hauling to west; set square- 
sail. Lat. 47° 20’, Long. 37° 27’. 
Distance run, 199 miles.” 


So the sea reached in and claimed 
its own—four seamen and two 
quartermasters . . . and the lat- 
| ter part was moderate with the wind 
| hauling into the west. There might 

not have been even this repressed 
statement in the log if Ernest 
Staples had not been there to save 
| the ship. Bereft of helmsmen, Fleet- 
wing lay beaten in the sea. Broach- 
ing to, she thrust her bowsprit into 
| its savage breast and snapped off 
_her jibboom. If she had been a 
centerboarder with no outside bal- 
last . . . Staples jumped to the 
| wheel, from which two spokes were 
horribly missing, and wrested her 
| from the ocean’s angry might. Two 
men of the eight who had been 
| washed out of the false security of 
the cockpit hauled themselves 
aboard. Nothing was ever seen of 
the other six. Lost overboard in the 
black of night, there was no hope 
from the beginning that they would 
be saved. But the Fleetwing ful- 
filled humane demands and her 
surviving crew went through the 


ritual of search, their shouts un- | 
answered. Then she carried on. 

It is said in an early story of the | 
contest that with heart of grace | 
gone from the passage, Fleetwing 
was out of the race from this time 
forward; but there is little in the 
record to substantiate this state- 
ment. 

Despite the hours of search, 
Fleetwing turned in 199 miles that 
fatal day. The next gave her 260 
miles with all sail set in a westerly 
gale. On other days she made good 
232, 215, and 270 miles and, short- 
handed though she was, Fleetwing 
tore past the Scilly Isles less than 
seven hours behind the Henrietta. 
Reefed down in another gale, she 
roared up Channel, and crossed the 
finish line at midnight of Christ- 
mas Day, only 8 hours and 15 
minutes behind the winner. 

Fleetwing finished second, for 
Vesta, which had not hove to, which 
had lost nobody and nothing, missed 
her way at the Needles through the 
error of a local pilot, and took last 
place forty minutes later. 


It was indeed a great race, this 
race of ’66, with tragedy and ele- 
mental savagery contributing to its 
greatness. Four times since — in the 
Transatlanticracesof 1870and 1935, 
in the Fastnet race of 1931, and 
the Bermuda race of 1932 — have 
men’s lives paid tribute to the sea. 
But ever since, in a score of ocean 
races, have seamanship and dogged 
determination and inscrutable luck 
mirrored the greatness of the his- 
toric match between Henrietta, 
Fleetwing, and Vesta. 

(The story of the next Transatlantic 
Race, in 1870, will appear in the 
December issue of YACHTING 


The End of the “Marechal Foch’ 


(Continued from page 38) 


skipping merrily along the water 
enticing its next victim to take a 
ride. Tere caught another tuna. And 
another. He could have caught a 
hundred. But the skipper put a 
stop to it when he saw there was 
enough fish to last us a while. 

It wasn’t all yarning and fishing 
on the Foch, however. Mostly it 
was sew sail — and then sew more 

' sail. The Foch had two suits of sails 
aboard. One more rotten than the 
_ other. While one was up catching 
| what little wind was stirring, the 
other was spread out on deck with 
| all hands plying palm and needle. 

When the fresh-sewed sail was 
bent on again to relieve the other 
suit, which already needed re- 

sewing, and along came a fresh 
| breeze or a blow, —r-r-r-ip; all 
| our palm and needle sweat gone 


for nothing. We spent most of the 
time cruising along under bare 
sticks, the few knots we did make 
being produced by a balky engine. 
A hundred miles a day was a good 
run indeed. 

Mind you, we were headed for 
San Francisco for refitting. Things 
couldn’t be expected to run smoothly 
after three years since the last | 
refitting — three years’ operation 
under trying tropical conditions. 
But the Foch, like the old one hoss 
shay, seemed to want to go to 
pieces all at once. 

Zane Grey had put two engines 
in her. Semi-Diesels of 60 hp. 
apiece. Not enough power for a 
200-ton vessel, with both engines 
running. But with only one running, 
we were sadly under-powered. We | 
were out from the Marquesas only | 
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Take Luggage That’s 
Shipshape 





A: Full size 
hangers 

Pockets for: 

B: Under- 
clothes, 
sundries 

C: Handker- 
chiefs 

D: Shirts 

E: Toilet kit 

F: Shoes 
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Here’s a bag that finds its sea legs at 
once—and guards your apparel from 
the damp air. The only wardrobe bag 
that really protects its contents from 
wrinkling, VAL-A-PAK is now avail- 
able in an ultra-smart model, the 
STYLED VAL-A-PAK WARDROBE. 

By the exclusive VAL-A-PAK con- 
struction, the bag whether flat, or 
folded for carrying, always conforms 
to its contents and soon pays for it- 
self by reducing pressing charges. 

Two straight slide fasteners, with 
Tuck-Tite clasp make a secure clo- 
sure, yet provide ready access to 
contents—clothes need not be un- 
packed when cruising. VAL-A-PAK 
hangs flat against the wall of a state. 
room, berth or closet, can be placed 
in the rumble seat or rear trunk of a 
motor car or folded into compact 
space for airplane travel. 

The STYLED VAL-A-PAK WARD- 
ROBE is on sale at the better lug- 
gage shops. The model shown above 
retails at $25. A popular all-leather 
model sells at $40. Other models 
retail at from $5.95 to $50. If your 
favorite store does not yet carry 
VAL-A-PAK, write direct. 


Atlantic Products Corp. 
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Buitp this new, sensational ‘‘front-steering’’ Mead 
ICE-YACHT in 3 days at home from complete knock- 
down Kit at lowest cost ever! No experience needed. 
This beautiful ““BATWING IV”’ nine 0 bigger 
boats . . . carries 140 feet of sail . 

seats 2 comfortably . . dis-mantles in 
3 minutes for auto travel . . . re-assem- 
bles in 5. Nothing else like it! 
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MEAD GLIDERS 
FOR PERMANENT 


wamoor vont REPAIRS 


USE THE GENUINE GUARANTEED PLASTIC WOOD 


Boat owners and builders use Gen- 
uine Plastic for covering 
countersunk screws, loose bolts, 
dented stems, transom rot, imperfect 

- plank ends, stem rot, s lintere plank 
ends, spar check, gasket for setting 
propeller stuffing boxes, knot holes, 
and 1001 other uses. 


Genuine Plastic Wood is real wood 
in putty form; when dry it becomes 
permanent wood that can be sawed, 
planed, sanded or carved—will hold 
nails and screws without splitting, 
cracking or crumbling—will adhere to 
any clean, dry surface—wood, metal, 
stone, glass or porcelain. Genuine 
Plastic Wood is waterproof, and 
weatherproof. 

Get your can or tube of Genuine 
Plastic Wood at all leading ship 
chandlers, paint or hardware stores. 
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By CAPTAIN HOWARD HARTMAN 
Edited by George S. Hellman 
ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE AUTHOR’S COLLECTION 
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two days when the port engine 
began to shiver and shake and 
tried to jump off its engine bearers. 
Thereafter it refused to produce a 
single horse. 

We limped along on the remain- 
ing engine. Usually with no sail to 
help. Or if there was sail — no wind. 
Or if wind — it came from a quar- 
ter too far forward to be of much 
use for we couldn’t hope to weather 
the Hawaiian group if we altered 
our course much off the wind. 

Chris, the engineer, was obliged 
to stop the working engine every 
twenty-four hours to scrape carbon 
off the cylinder heads. Carbon 
scraping time was set at three 
o’clock every afternoon. While 
Chris scraped and cursed down in 
the engine room, we gathered aft 
and if there was no sail to sew, 
listened to the skipper yarn. The 
yarn always ended abruptly with 
Chris sticking his head through the 
engine room hatch, sweat pouring 
down his face, to say “Gottam — 
gass ve got to goo again.” 

The stern of the vessel threatened 
to fall off. When the engines were 
installed, the exhaust pipes were 
run along aft from the engine room, 
through a storeroom right over the 
rudder and out through the stern. 
The heat generated by the hot 
gases worked on the spray and 
dampness and, cooked the wood 
near it until it became just so much 
sodden sawdust. We could reach 
over and tear away pieces of the 
stern with our hands. We began 
speculating whether the stern would 
last to San Francisco or not. 

At Christmas Island we had 
taken on a load of 220 tons of 
copra. The hold was crammed full 
of loose copra. The rest of it was in 
bags and piled high all over deck. 
It was piled so high on the stern 
deck that the helmsman couldn’t 
see aft over it. When all this over- 
hanging weight bounced around in a 
seaway, it didn’t do the rotten 
stern any good. We wondered 
what day the whole thing was going 
to slip off into the sea, stern and all. 
But nothing like that happened. 
The stern stayed with us all the 
way to San Francisco where a new 
one was built on. 

The Foch certainly had a wreck 
coming to her. If no more than to 
make up for the one we missed by 
the skin of our teeth on the Faral- 
lones. We were at the very end of 
the voyage and had been groping 
through a thick fog all day. We 
knew we were somewhere off the 
coast of California but didn’t know 
exactly where. Then Toua, who 
had the eyes and ears of a cat, heard 
a long-drawn boo coming out of the 
fog. He pointed to the sound and 
we followed along until the rest of 
us could hear it. We listened to the 
signals, then consulted our sailing 
manual. The timing of the signals 
told us it was the Farallones. We 
crept closer and closer, keeping the 
sound dead ahead. 
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By this time Chris, the engineer, 
was on deck. The skipper had never 
been up to San Francisco before 
but Chris had gone in and out the 
Golden Gate many a time. The 
skipper was curious about the Faral- 
lones for he had never seen an 
island other than a South Sea 
island. He wanted to see the Faral- 
lones. Chris told him to go right 
up to them and take a look — they 
were steep, with deep water all 
around. This was true—as the 
chart showed. The sailing manual 
also described the islands, saying 
there were two of them — one 
northern, the other southern, with 
the light and signal on the southern 
one. So the skipper kept the sound 
to port, which would pass us south 
of the light island and out of dan- 
ger. But the manual said nothing 
about a third small rock just south 
of the one with the signal on it. 
(Although when we looked it up 
on the chart later, it was there 
plain enough.) 

The crew were all perched up 
in the bow, looking at the light- 
house. Suddenly one of them leaped 
to his feet, pointed off the starboard 
bow and shrieked, “‘An island — 
an island!” Sure enough. There, 
looming out of the fog, was a jagged 
rock about fifty feet high. We were 
headed straight for it. I’ll never 
forget that sight. It was calm, but 
the big Pacific swells were surging 
up its sides and then falling back, 
the water running off in little cas- 
cades. And down its sides, also, 
bellowing furiously in their fright 
and pushing each other out of the 
way, was a herd of several score 
sea lions who thought we were 
going to ram them and were scram- 
bling off into the sea. 

Ram them we almost did. The 
skipper leaped to action. “Hard 
a-port! Let go jibs .. . foresail 

. . mainsail!”” The man at the 
wheel was frozen with fright. The 
skipper shoved him aside, seized 
the wheel and spun it hard over. 
Down fluttered all sail. The crew 
was alert, ready for anything. Lucky 
we were under engine. Our nose 
slowly swung round. Our bowsprit 
almost scraped across the little 
garden the lighthouse keeper had 
just planted in front of his house. 
We came ’round and headed out to 
sea. A very narrow squeak. Nobody 
said a word. My heart was pound- 
ing so hard I thought it would leap 
through my chest. But the most 
striking impression I now have of 
the whole thing was of Chris who, 
while we were almost piling onto 
the rocks, was jumping up and down 
near the rail, pointing at the rock 
and shouting, “ Look at those damn 
fool sea lions! Look at them! Look!”’ 

We came about and got on our 
course again. But we kept well 
clear of the Farallones and headed 
for the lightship several miles in. 
When we picked it up, we hove to 
in the fog, sounding our puny hand 
fog horn for a pilot. He came aboard 
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after a four-hour wait. Meanwhile, 
we heard steamers all around us. 
Heard them thrash past, stop, take 
on a pilot. Then proceed on in 
through the Gate. We were lucky 
none of them crashed into us. 

Late that night we suddenly 
broke out of the fog and found 
ourselves opposite the San Fran- 
cisco Yacht Club. We dropped our 
hook and waited for morning. 

Early next morning we were 
picked up by a tug and whirled in 
to our berth. The best speed we 
made on the whole cruise was when 
the tug came alongside, made fast 
to us and then carried us along as 
if we were nothing. 

For the skipper, trouble was 
just beginning. He had come upfrom 
Papeete without proper papers. 
The “consul at Christmas” should 
have done so and so. The skipper 
tried his best to explain that there 
was no consul at Christmas. Why 
all this bother about papers any- 
how? Down in the islands you just 


swung into a bay, dropped your 
_hook and that was all there was 


to it. 
We left the skipper wrangling 
with the authorities. We had plenty 


_of business of our own to attend 
| ashore. With our single bag we 
| clambered up to the pier. The Foch 
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was so heavy-laden she was deep 


in the water and well below pier | 
level. We walked down the pier | 
and out through the front gates. | 
Didn’t even turn for another look | 


at the Foch—never occurred to 
us we’d never see her again. Gives 
you a funny feeling .. . that. 
Somehow makes one feel he had 
done the old ship wrong. If ships 
think, I wonder what the Foch is 
thinking about now, lying there 
on the reef at Raivaivai— and 
slowly breaking up. But perish 
the thought. Somehow, it seems 
sacrilegious. Like thinking lightly 
or ill of the dead. 


A letter to the author from James 


Hall, tells of the death of the Foch’s | 


skipper. We quote from Mr. Hall’s 
letter: 

“Your old friend, and mine, 
Philippe Micheli is dead. Losing 
Rougier’s schooner was a blow on 
the heart for him. The fault was 
the mate’s, entirely, but, of course, 
a captain is the man who shoulders 
the responsibility and Philippe 
never got over the business. Rougier 
was very decent about the matter 
and didn’t blame him in the least, 
but the vessel was not insured, and 


Philippe is such a decent man that | 
he really worried himself into the | 


grave. He is greatly missed.” 


Taking Her South in December 


(Continued from page 24) 


The Puffin was lively now, with a 
steep quartering sea, and was rolling 
heavily. But she rolled easily, not 
fetching up with a jerk. I turned 
the flashlight down the scuttle and 
snapped it on. My wife was in her 
bunk, asleep, with the engine 
thundering, and the seas slamming 
the hull, and the Puffin walloping 
along in the night. 

We headed seaward of the star- 
board hand entrance buoy to Am- 
brose Channel, a red-flashing bell. 
The flood was making against the 
wind, lifting a nasty, cresting sea. 
I thought, at times, one would 
board us but none ever did. The 
entrance buoy, as we passed, seemed 
enormous and was rising and falling 
violently. We were clear at last. 

I took the wheel. Considering 
our motion, the compass card was 
steady; what swinging there was 
was done by the ship, not by the 
card. 

“Seems to steer well,” I re- 
marked. 

“Charlie Mower sure can design 
a boat.” Henry said. “I didn’t 
realize it was this rough.” 

As the east began to lighten we 
set all sail. The breeze was still 
NW, but moderate. With sail on 
her, the Puffin steadied noticeably 
and increased her speed somewhat, 
short-rigged though she is. 

About nine o’clock, having pol- 
ished off breakfast, we were all 
sitting together in the cockpit en- 


joying the morning. It was a beauti- 
ful day, and we were, I am afraid, 
complimenting ourselves. Specula- 
tion began on the probable time of 
our arrival at Cape May. Then the 
clutch slipped. 

It failed entirely. We tried it a 
few times, expectantly, then stopped 
the engine. We continued on our 
course, under sail, but at greatly 
reduced speed. The time of our 
arrival began to recede; at that 
moment it seemed a long way off. 

A hatch in the cockpit gives ac- 
cess to the after end of the engine. 
When the clutch had cooled some- 
what, Henry lifted the plate and 
had a look inside. The latch was in 
pieces, and could be of no further 
use except as a pattern. 

Here, then, was a pretty pickle. 
We had no spare latch. The breeze 


was falling, Barnegat Inlet bell | 


buoy was abeam, close aboard, and 


fish traps were all around. We | 


hauled offshore a bit. As long as the 


breeze held we could clear the fish | 
traps. We thanked heaven for sail | 
At least, we weren’t | 


and held on. 
wallowing dead in the trough like a 
disabled motor boat. 

Overhauling the tool drawer, 
Henry found a galvanized iron 
hinge of the same thickness as the 
latch. Had I a hacksaw? No. Had 
I a good file? I had. So we started 
to file out a new latch. With a 
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Jor 
Greatest Driving Power, 
Strength and coemy 
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Specify 
IMPORTED EGYPTIAN 
COTTON YACHT DUCK 

Made in England 
SOLD THROUGH SAILMAKERS ONLY 
LL 


De GRAUW, AYMAR & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 














PALMER'S ISLAND LIGHT 


e We are justified in stating 

that boats _ Storing at the 
“Midway Yard” between New 
York and Boston sell readily. 
Already four of the yachts that 
have been stored with us this fall 
have been sold. 


We are not brokers but want 
ail owners, architects, and brok- 
ers to avail themselves of our 
facilities. The yard is here to 
render a_ distinct service to 
yachtsmen. 


All sheds — B, Q, H, R, I, J, 
M, and No. 3 building — to- 
ether with the Soda” will be 

ed 


hacksaw and vise it would have | 


been fairly easy. 


| PEIRCE & KILBURN BOAT YARD 
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OLUMBIAN 
WS BRONZE | 
ropellers| 


When you haul out, examine the propel- 
ler. If damaged, send to our Repair Dept. 
We specialize in this work. Consult our 
engineers if new propeller is needed. 


Write for the Columbian Booklet 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 North Main St. Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 
Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 















Gmportant 
GOOD SAIL COVERS 


Necessary for care and preservation 
of your sails 


Ask your sai‘maker to provide Skookum White 
or Khaki Sail Covers with your next suit of sails. 


HOWE & BAINBRIDGE 


220-230 Commercial Street Boston, Massachusetts 











Motor Cruising 


y 
K. M. Miller and John Irving 


OTOR yachtsmen may be divided into two main 
classes — the motorist who has taken to motor- 
ing on the sea, and the seaman who either by inclination 
or necessity has taken to power craft. This volume 
serves both of these men — the motorist will find all that 
he needs for seamanship and navigation, the seaman will 
find everything to the last word on engines, their selec- 
tion and their maintenance, and the handling of vessels 
under power. 


The most experienced motor yachtsman will find much 
that he can learn from the experts who have contributed 
to this volume. There are 640 pages, 500 illustrations 


and a 17-page glossary. 


‘Price $7.00 
YACHTING { peei@?Kewr 


205 East 42nd Street, New York City 














At one thirty the repair was com- 
pleted. Then — and not until then 
—the wind died. We took in sail 
and proceeded under power. 

The sea had fallen with the wind 
and gradually smoothed to a glassy 
calm. Then, off Atlantic City, a 
light, westerly air sprang up, in- 
creasing to a breeze, but no more. 
The temperature had risen above 
the freezing point. 

When I came on deck later, we 
had Ludlam Beach flashing buoy off 
the port bow. We had been able to 
obtain a fair check on our speed dur- 
ing the afternoon and so were able, 
by a four-point bearing and the 
distance run, to get an accurate 
check of our distance off the flasher, 
when abeam. We passed three miles 
inside it. In the half-light I made 
out the unlighted obstruction buoy 
on the shoal, ahead and to port. 
At 5:10 p.m. we were abeam of 
Ludlam and two miles off. We let 
her go 220°, by compass. 

Hereford Inlet was abeam at 
7:05 p.m., distant 2.5 miles by four- 
point bearing. We held on, steering 


YACHTING 


the same course, until Hereford 
Inlet Light bore 356° by compass, 
which pu* us clear of the shoals, 
then laid a direct course of 244°, by 
compass, for Cape May entrance 
and soon the green, flashing light 
of the south jetty was plainly vis- 
ible. At eight we rounded the un- 
lighted sea buoy off the entrance, a 
groaner which did not groan — too 
smooth! The entrance is not difficult 
for a stranger and at 8:20 we were 
made fast alongside the trawler 
Superior, of Gloucester, Mass., in 
the little fishing village harbor 
behind Cape May. 

From Oriental Point to Cape 
May entrance, a distance of 112 
miles, the passage was made in an 
even eighteen hours, giving us an 
average speed of 6.2 knots. As 
Puffin’s average cruising speed is 
7.5 knots, we hadn’t done too 
badly, considering the 4.5 hours 
under sail. Our opinion of motor 
sailers was confirmed. We also had 
a nice opinion of our luck, for we 
considered it good. 

(To be Continued) 


High Lights of the Racing Season 


(Continued from page 39) 


mean nothing outside of these 
United States. 

In the wild scramble for the 
George H. Townsend, Colonel E. 
H. R. Green, Charles E. Rochester 
and Stanley W. Ferguson outboard 
trophies, Fred Jacoby this year 
performed the most amazing 
achievement in the history of out- 
boarding. He won the Townsend 
Trophy for the greatest number of 
points in all sanctioned regattas and 
marathons of the American Power 
Boat Association and the National 
Outboard Association with the enor- 
mous score of 32,637 points. In ac- 
complishing this he took part in 86 
races in 25 regattas. He won 50 first 
places, including the New York-to- 
Albany and the Trenton-to-Phila- 
delphia-and-return marathons, and 
11 second places. His average score 
per race, with bonuses, was 371 
points. His average score without 
bonuses was 323 points per race. 
You can figure how good that is by 
remembering that first place counts 
400 points. 

The Townsend contest is for 
points. The Ferguson Diamond 
Medal is for quality of performance 
— the total of averages won at each 
regatta. Here, too, Jacoby outshone 
all other drivers, by winning the 
Ferguson Trophy with a score of 
12,34734 points. He also won the 
national and Eastern scoring cham- 
pionships in Classes A, B, C and F 
professional division. To win the 
national Class F scoring champion- 
ship with a Class C motor is an as- 
tounding accomplishment. 

Jacoby is the first professional to 
win the Townsend Trophy in the 


four years of its history. With only 
three boats and engines (no Class F 
outfit) and with only his brother, 
Emile Jacoby, Commodore of the 
New Jersey Outboard Association, 
to help him, instead of the hordes of 
professional mechanics and the 
fleets of boats at the command of 
some of the amateurs, Jacoby’s 
score was almost double that of any 
previous winner of the trophy. The 
previous scores were: 1932, Jackie 
Maypole, 11,738; 1933, Lewis G. 
Carlisle, 18,807; 1934, Joel Thorne, 
17,135. 

And now for a matter that will 
create a furor in the motor boating 
world. It is the intention of George 
F. Crouch, designer of Teaser, most 
of the Delphines, Baby Bootlegger, 
Miss Syndicate, Sister Syn and 
countless other famous speed boats, 
to offer the International Motor 
Yachting Union a trophy for world- 
wide competition for the boat which, 
in any season, makes the greatest 
record per pound of horse power. 
Mr. Crouch is now burning mid- 
night oil devising 4 deed of gift and 
rules for this contest, which should 
develop into the world’s most inter- 
esting competition. 

Altogether, except for the Gold 
Cup Class and some other high 
power inboard groups, 1935 was the 
greatest motor boat racing seaso!) 
we have ever experienced and it 
saw, happily enough, a great revival 
of cruiser racing. 

Never before have the A.P.B.A. 
(including inboard and cruiser 
races) and the N.O.A. sanctioned 
so many regattas — 86. The previ- 
ous high mark was 54, in 1933. 
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PUT AN OCEAN’S EDGE 
TO YOUR 
THANKSGIVING APPETITE 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 





ComE Down and sharpen 
your holiday hunger by 
the sea—then regale it at 


these hotels. Your own 
family turkey, trailed by a 
troupe of good things. 
Golf. Horseback riding on 
the sand. Holiday enter- 
tainments within the ho- 
tels. $7 up at Chalfonte. $8 
up at Haddon Hall. single. 
American Plan. $5 up at 
Haddon Hall. single, Euro- | 
pean Plan. Special weekly § 
rates. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
ATLANTIC CITY 








Statement of the Ownership, Management 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912 


OF 


YACHTING 


Published monthly at Concord, New Hampshire 
for October 1, 1935. 


State of New York 
County of New York | *** 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Earle D. 
Grimm, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, de and says that he is the publisher of 
YACHTING, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 





Of Interest to the Skipper 








This Argentine 26-footer is powered with a 20 hp. Universal Utility Four 


Kliesrath Sets Detroit Record 


AY THE recent Detroit Yacht Club development race, Hotsy Totsy IJ, 
owned by Victor Kliesrath and Vincent Bendix, president of the 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, traveled faster than a Gold Cup boat has 


_ ever been driven in Detroit waters. In the final heat of the contest she 


ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the | 


circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Earle D. Grimm, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York, Editor, Herbert L. Stone, 205 East 42nd St., 
New York; Managing Editor, None; Business 
Manager, Earle D. Grimm, 205 East 42nd St.. 
New York. 

_2. That the owners are: Kennedy Bros., Inc., 205 
East 42nd St., New York; Yachting, Inc., 205 East 
42nd St., New York; John Clarke Kennedy, 205 East 
42nd St., New York; Mardan Corporation, 205 East 
42nd St., New York; James C. Kennedy, Jr., 205 
East 42nd St., New York. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
) s of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
Bald etock bake terest direct or indirect in the 

* , Or ot iti 
pve hy aay Bn er securities than as so 
Ear_Le D. Grimm, 
Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed i : 
of Septem sae before me this 26th day 
{seat] 

EUGENE JELINEK, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1937.) 








made a lap at the rate of 63.60 m.p.h. The previous record of 61.973 was 
made in 1933 by El Lagarto. Hotsy Totsy II is capable of making 72 m.p.h. 
on a straightaway course. 

a 


The Diesel Yacht “Invader” 


HE OWNER of the Diesel Yacht Invader, illustrated and described 
in our October issue, is J. B. Hoffar of Vancouver, B. C. Jnvader is 
a 75-footer powered with a 200 hp. Cummins Diesel. 


J oe 


Outboard Records Falling 


N 1935, 13 out of 18 possible outboard records have been broken. At 
Tulsa, in the national championships, six records fell. In Class X speed 
trials, George Coleman, Jr., made two runs at 68.181 and 70.588 m.p.h., 
an average of 69.383. In the Midget, C and F Classes, amateur, and in 
Classes A and C, professional, new records were set. All these winners used 
Champion spark plugs. 


+ + + 


Reis Boosts Gold Cup Class Record 


N October 16th, off Bolton Landing, Lake George, N. Y., George Reis 

drove his 13-year-old Gold Cup winner El Lagarto over the measured 

mile to set a new record for the class. The first run was made at a speed of 

72.874 m.p.h., the return trip at a 72.58-mile pace. Her average speed was 

72.727 m.p.h., more than ten miles an hour faster than the mark set by 

Miss California in 1931 when she made 62.29 m.p.h. in mile trials at Long 
Beach, California. 


The new airport designed 
by F. P. Huckins of 
Jacksonville, Fla., and 
manufactured by Wilcox, 
Crittenden & Co., Ince., 
of Middletown, Conn. 





For Better Light and Air 


HE new “Marine Window” made by Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., was 

designed by Frank P. Huckins to meet conditions afloat and to give 
with a single opening more than twice the area of the corresponding size of 
circular port light. It may be installed in the hull or in a cabin trunk. It 
is made in two sizes, 5’ by 12”, and 7” by 14”, and is manufactured in a 
special non-corrosive aluminum alloy, plain finish, or in either plain or 
polished brass. A mosquito-proof brass screen may be had if desired. 
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KEEP HER SNUGI 


Your boat takes a greater “‘ beating’ during the 
winter haul-out than she does during her sum- 
mer afloat. WINTER PREPARATION IS 
THEREFORE IMPORTANT 
Touch up all dull or bare spots on exterior and 
interior brightwork, paint work, decks and bot- 
toms — even though you're going to scrape 
down to the wood in the Spring. A light all-over 
coat of Smith Paint or Varnish is valuable in 
protecting the wood against punishing winter 
Check off your requirements now from 
this list of Smith Cup-Defender Finishes: 
Smith Yacht White Smith Yacht Black 
(Gloss — Semi — Flat) 
Smith Aquatite Varnish 
Smith BX 127 Bakelite Varnish 
Smith I-X-L No. 1 Interior Varnish 
Smith Cabin Enamels 
Smith Deck Paints (all colors) 
SMITH BOTTOM PAINTS 
Herreshoff Bristol Green 
Fisherman Red a 

All Purpose Bronze Hard Racing Finish 


Your dealer can supply you 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Long Island City New York 


SAVE 


as ©) Ob 5 B) 33 38 390) 23s 
FINISHES 











This 


PALMER 
CLUTCH 








L 
means a 


clean landing” 
This FORD V-8 CONVERSION, con- 


verted by Palmer, naturally has the 
Palmer Clutch that delivers 100% 

wer forward and 80% in reverse. It 
is fully enclosed and runs in a bath of 
oil, so that the devastating effects of 
sand and salt water are eliminated. 
When put into position it stays put, for 
both ahead and reverse positions are 
securely locked. This and six other 
equally important Palmer Features are 
the reasons of the success of the Palmer 
Conversion of the Ford V-8. Price 
delivered Cos Cob, Conn. $445.00. Send 
for descriptive literature. Other Palmer 
engines 2 to 150 H.P. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc. 
4 Hathaway Rd. Cos Cob, Conn. 
Dealers in all important Coastal Cities 








